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The Liturgy of the Christian Catho- 
lic Church is the characteristic act, and 
the centrally significant expression, of 
the Body of Christ. Doubtless in other 
papers and in discussion at our confer- 
ence, we shall see that this assertion is 
true, and shall have an opportunity to 
notice the way in which a view of the 
universe and of the nature of man which 
would make sense of both is surpris- 
ingly (and yet perhaps not surprisingly ) 
congruous with the liturgical nature of 
the Church and its sacramental wor- 
ship. Our task in the present paper is 
a somewhat different one: it is to indi- 
cate something of the background and 
origin of the Liturgy, and to trace cer- 
tain aspects of its historical develop- 
ment down to our present day. That 
it is impossible to do more than sketch, 
briefly and suggestively, the material 
before us, will of course be obvious; for 
omissions, for dogmatic judgments made 
in word because time does not allow the 
proof of them in fact, and for the very 


slightness of the treatment itself, the . 


*A paper read at the recent annual meeting 
of the Guild of Scholars. 


ORIGINS OF THE LITURGY 


By W. NorMAN PITTINGER 


General Theological Seminary * 


writer must crave indulgence and par- 
don. 

It is a great contribution of recent 
scholarship, especially in the field of 
inter-testamentary times, that we now 
see that the Liturgy—by which I shall 
mean, throughout this paper, the Eu- 
charist—is not without antecedents in 
Jewish thought and practice. Notable 
in bringing this to our attention was the 
work of Frank Gavin, name loved and 
honoured by many more than those of us 
who live in Chelsea Square, New York. 

Religious meals of one sort or another, 
from the primitive communion-sacrifice 
described by Robertson Smith, have 
been common everywhere. The charac- 
teristic Jewish religious-meals were of 
three kinds, none of them associated 
in fact with Temple Worship, although 
all of them were indulged in by most 
Jewish religious folk. First of these 
was the familiar Passover-Meal, in 
which at the annual celebration of the 
deliverance of the Hebrews in Egypt 
and at the Red Sea, a hastily eaten sup- 
per, commemorating the event, was 
taken by the faithful. This meal, con- 
sisting of lamb, bitters and wine, was 
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not mere commemoration; rather it was 
a recalling of the events in the past, in 
the faith that as they were, so to say, 
brought out of the past and into the 
present by the repeated action, God 
would deign to confer upon his people 
the benefits of deliverance such as had 
marked their ancestors. A second type 
of religious meal was the Kiddush, 
eaten together by a family or group of 
friends, on Friday afternoon as a way 
of ushering in the Sabbath, but more 
particularly in connection with one of 
the major festivals of the Jewish year. 
A blessed cup and broken bread were 
shared by the group, under their leader 
or family head. The third meal was 
that of the Chaburoth, or a meal taken 
by a group of Jewish men with their 
master or rabbi. Here, as in the Kid- 
dush, bread and wine were taken by all 
together, conversation was enjoyed but 
always upon sacred themes, and God was 
thought to be present in the company 
as together they shared both in fellow- 
ship and in participation in bread and 
wine that had been ‘‘thanked into’’ a 
token of their unity. I have used 
‘‘thanked into’’ advisedly, for it is a 
fact now quite clear that all Jewish 
blessings were cast in the form of 
thanksgiving to God for the given ob- 
ject, rather than in direet consecration 
of the object. 

Now it is against this sort of back- 
ground that we are to understand the 
Last Supper, and in my judgment it is 
in fact this sort of meal of fellowship 
which is behind the often-repeated stor- 
ies of the feedings, found in all the gos- 
pels. We may assume (the story of 
Emmaus is valuable here, for ‘‘they 
knew him in the breaking of bread’’— 
he had a characteristic way of presiding 
at the Chaburah-meal) that Jesus, with 


his intimate followers, and perhaps now 
and again with larger groups, practised 
this regular Jewish meal of fellowship, 
perhaps (although there is doubt here) 
with an eschatalogical significance. We 
may indicate this by putting such 
thoughts as these in the disciples’ minds: 
here we share in the usual meal, one day 
we shall share together, Messiah or 
Prophet and followers, in the Kingdom 
of God (conventionally pictured amongst 
the Jews as a great banquet, as in several 
of Jesus’s parables). 

In any ease, it would appear that the 
Last Supper was one of a series of such 
fellowship-meals, perhaps also (but not 
certainly) a Kiddush; at any rate, it 
appears hard to see it as a Passover 
meal, because of difficulties with the 
number of cups, the dating of the meal 
in the gospels, and other matters too 
complicated for present discussion. 
Here, then, was one of the meals together 
with Jesus’s disciples; but this was also 
the last meal with them, as he knew. 
And there were added to it, we may be 
quite certain after scholars have done 
their best or worst, words of such a na- 
ture that they had the effect suggested 
in the evangelical narrative—the identi- 
fication of bread and wine, shared to- 
gether, with the body and blood of 
Christ himself. At the risk of ventur- 
ing too much, one may suggest that, in 
our Lord’s human mind (the orthodox 
doctrine of Christ is utterly essential at 
this point), he conceived that by bind- 
ing his disciples together in this meal of 
fellowship, he bound them also to hin- 
self. The bread, identified with his 
body, meant that as his body was to be 
broken in death, so the disciples were 
to share in that death, now by anticipa- 
tion, afterward by participation in the 
life of the Kingdom of God, for ‘‘the 
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plood is the life,’’ life given to the point 
of death, and through death effective 
for establishing the Kingdom in its di- 
vine reality among men. Or, bluntly, 
the Last Supper looks forward to the 
Kingdom which Christ’s death will pre- 
cipitate, and enabled the disciples to 
share already in the benefits of that 
eschatalogical Kingdom before its actual 
appearance. 

Did our Lord, then, explicitly com- 
mand that this meal be continued? I 
doubt it, but I think that the meal 
would have been continued in any ease, 
as Dr. Cirlot has so well argued, since 
it was the characteristic fellowship-meal 
of Jesus and his disciples. What he 
did say, perhaps, was that when this 
common meal was shared in future, and 
until the Kingdom came in full power, 
it should be ‘‘with him in remem- 
brance’’; that is, with Jesus present as 
host, and with Jesus present as the bond 
of unity among his followers ‘‘until he 
come... .”’ 

Then occurred the shattering event of 
the Crucifixion, which our Lord foresaw 
(he may have expected death by ston- 
ing—I fancy he did—but death was 
clearly envisaged as certain), but which 
the disciples could not believe. At 
first, as the consensus of scholars now 
would say, the early Christians did not 
directly relate the meal together with 
the actual event, or see the significance 
of sacrifice in it. It was, perhaps, S. 
Paul who did this—or he may have taken 
over an already accepted idea. At any 
rate, it is in I Corinthians, and in the 
Pauline account of the Last Supper 
in Luke, that we get such an identifi- 
cation. It was natural, indeed inevi- 
table, that this should occur. The 
Church now saw, and preached, Jesus 
as Messiah—yes, as Crucified Messiah, 
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for they had got over that stumbling- 
block and boldly proclaimed the scandal 
of the Cross. What could be more ap- 
propriate than to see the Eucharist as 
a Passover Meal for Christians, by 
which Israel after the Spirit recalled 
the benefits of the Passion and Death of 
Christ, shared in them, remembered 
them before God the Father, and to- 
gether knew the presence of the Risen ° 
Lord? It was the Last Supper, the 
Crucifixion, and the Resurrection Ap- 
pearances which together gave us the 
Eucharist in the proper sense of the 
word. And it was to avoid abuses of 
this now sacred Passover Meal, made 
into the sacrifice of the Lamb of God, 
the Messiah Jesus, re-enacted in the 
heart of the community, that the wider 
fellowship of the meal, the old agapé, 
was separated from the central act at a 
very early date. 

From this point, the development of 
the Eucharist is quite clear—it is a 
straight line from 8. Paul in I Corinth- 
ians, and §. John in the sixth chapter 
of his gospel, with their differing ways 
of speaking of presence, and especially 
with Paul’s stress on the sacrificial ele- 
ment, to the full Eucharist, say, of the 
time of Justin Martyr or the Didascalia. 
This is true even if we affirm, as I my- 
self am inclined, that the mystery re- 
ligions had a rather large part in the 
terminological development of the Eu- 
charist. Reeent research has shown 
that most of the mystery religion ma- 
terial which thirty years ago was sup- 
posed to undermine the Eucharist is 
much later than the period we have been 
discussing. However, there can be no 
doubt that mystery religion language, 
as in the Eleusinian and Orphie mys- 
teries, and the talk used in the burial- 
guilds and other ‘‘collegia’’ of the time, 
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was pretty wide-spread; and _ there 
seems no reason to doubt that S. Paul, 
and others later (say, S. Ignatius in his 
references to ‘‘the medicine of immor- 
tality’’), used this language to describe 
the Christian rite. Doubtless the lan- 
guage led to further ideas about the 
meaning of the meal, and to a special 
stress upon the re-enactment of the suf- 
fering, death and resurrection of the 
Lord in the rite itself. But unless all 
truth is denied the Gentiles, it may con- 
fidently be said that such interpretation 
brought out what was really though 
implicitly there, rather than added some 
entirely new and alien theory. 

Indeed, we must say firmly, it is pos- 
sible for the Catholic alone to recog- 
nize our way of approach to this sub- 
ject, as well as our understanding of 
whatever indebtedness there may have 
been to the mystery religions. For it 
is the genius of the Catholic Church to 
insist on its guidance by the Holy 
Spirit. The Church took from all men 
what she found God-given, baptized 
this, into Christ, and used it to explain 
and amplify his meaning for men... . 
If this be true, as we know it is, of 
Christian doctrine, it is equally true of 
Christian worship, and we shall do well 
to admit it, not with hesitation but 
boldly and gladly. In fact, it is not 
too much to say that Christianity con- 
quered the world as a mystery religion, 
centering in the Crucified and Risen 
Lord and in the rite which re-states and 
re-presents that fact—it was the true 
mystery, the fulfilment of the longings 
of the other mystery religions; it was 
the vindication of what the Gentiles 
sought, as well as the fulfilment of what 
the Jews had known of God. 

It is hard to make clear demarcations 
in the varied sacramental theology of 


early Christianity. S. John has an aj. 
most physical idea of the Lord’s pres. 
ence, although he counters it with a 
warning that ‘‘what Jesus said’’ was 
‘‘spirit.”’ Paul seems to have jy 
mind what Loofs has called ‘‘Spirit in. 
fused’’ food. S. Ignatius is definitely 
literalistic—he virtually identified bread 
and wine with body and blood, tout 
court. Later writers may roughly be 
divided into the realistic and the sym- 
bolist schools, provided we do not for. 
get that Harnack has shown that sym- 
bol, in Hellenistic thought, meant that 
which symbolized by partaking of the 
nature of its original, rather than that 
which was alien to its original. §, 
Irenaeus identifies bread and wine with 
Body and Blood of the Logos; while 
Hippolytus, in the early third century, 
speaks of antitypes, image and symbol 
of the Body and Blood of Christ. But 
for none of these writers, and never for 
historic traditionalist Christianity, was 
the Eucharist ever a mere memorial 
meal; it was always in some genuine 
sense a sacrifice, and always in some 
genuine sense a real presence of the 
Body and Blood of the Lord—in each 
case, the interpretation varying accord- 
ing to the general philosophy of the 
theologian in question. 

Now let us say something of the ac- 
tual rite itself. At first, as we can see 
in the simple Pauline account in | 
Corinthians, the Eucharist was a rather 
bare act; but it was not long before 
considerable growth took place. In the 
Didache, dating probably from _ the 
early second century, we have an ex- 
ample of the primitive rite—there is a 
thanksgiving over bread and wine, said 
by the president or chief minister, pro- 
vision for an intercessory prayer, 4 
confession of sin for those who partici- 
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pate—and, peculiarly enough, a rever- 
sal of the order, cup preceding bread. 
By Justin Martyr we have a much more 
developed service: he prescribes the 
reading of scriptures in two sorts, the 
memoirs of the apostles and the writ- 
ings of the prophets; an exhortation by 
the president ; common prayer; an offer- 
tory of bread and wine, the cup mixed 
with water; prayers with thanksgiving 
by the president, as consecration, and 
with an Amen by the people; and finally 
the communion of those present, with 
provision for taking the elements to 
those who are ill. The Kiss of Peace is 
also mentioned in Justin’s account of a 
baptismal Eucharist, held probably on 
Easter Day. 

Hippolytus, C. 217 A.D., gives us the 
most detailed account, with the actual 
words which he used in his perhaps 
schismatic but certainly orthodox com- 
munity in Rome. For our purpose it is 
necessary only to note that we have 
here the first written prayer of conse- 
eration, opening with the sursum corda, 
and including a trinitarian canon be- 
ginning with praise to the Father, re- 
citing the passion of the Son, and be- 
seeching the presence by invocation of 
the Holy Spirit to bless the elements, 
all concluding with a trinitarian doxol- 
ogy. Oddly enough, the Sanctus is 
omitted, although it or something like it 
is found in all the other early liturgies, 
and in all that follow Hippolytus. 

From this early rite, as someone has 
remarked, all the succeeding rites fol- 
low—in the East by an expansion of the 
idea of presence, mystery, and thanks- 
giving, in the West by an expansion of 
the idea of sacrifice, benefits, and pro- 
pitiation for sinning men by the death 
of Christ. It is the specific genius of 


the Anglican rite, as found supremely 


in the Scottish Prayer Book and taken 
over by Bishop Seabury into our own, 
that it seeks to bring together both ideas, 
although the notion of sacrifice still 
plays a dominant role, as in the first few 
words of the canon itself, and in the 
statement about the purpose of the 
Lord’s Supper in the catechism. 

There are several other points about 
the Eucharistic Liturgy as historically 
developed which ought to be mentioned, 
before this short paper is brought to a 
close. Normally, even as late as Ordo 
Romanus Primus, at the ninth century, 
the ideas of sacrifice and communion are 
held pretty much in a balance, in the 
West as in the East, despite the strong 
stress on the former in the words of the 
western canon. We may say, then, that 
the notion that the Eucharist could be 
split up into two parts is an unhistorical 
one ; and we may feel that the Liturgical 
Movement is doing us a very good turn 
in insisting once more that normally 
(although, of course, not necessarily 
always) the Christian should offer the 
sacrifice and make his communion at 
the same great service. 

Again, it is clear that the primitive 
idea, and the idea which was retained 
until the middle part of the Middle 
Ages, was that the Eucharist was the 
rite of the whole Church, and expressed 
the Church’s faith in action. Hence 
attendance at it was a matter of obliga- 
tion; and attendance was made by the 
Christian as a member of the Body of 
Christ. The minister of the Eucharist 
never celebrated in his own right, but 
always as agent of the Church, repe- 
senting the particular body in a partic- 
ular place, and also by right of ordina- 
tion acting in this particular point of 
time and place for the whole Body of 
Christ throughout the world. Any idea 
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of the mass as an esoteric service, held 
for the righteous few, and any idea of 
the priest as saying ‘‘private masses,’’ 
may, therefore, be called unhistoric and 
even false to the general traditional de- 
velopment of the rite and to its theo- 
logical implications. 

Finally, the way in which the Eucha- 
rist, in all of the rites which we know, 
actually recapitulates the Christian 
faith, re-produces what the old mysties 


One who enters sincerely and whole- 
heartedly into the experience of the 
Anglican liturgy discovers a wealth of 
doctrinal and devotional elements com- 
pounded with adroit subtlety. It is a 
fashion to characterize it by terms of 
compromise or balance, as though two 
opposing tendencies, Catholic and Prot- 
estant, which meet in it, result in can- 
celling out the dominant force of each, 
combining whatever vitality remains in 


a state of tempered ambiguity, a Laodi- 


cean luke-warmness neither hot nor cold. 
Anglicans themselves foster this inter- 
pretation by an over-much pleading of 
the via media. A via media has its ad- 
vantages for one who is in a hurry—a 


1This paper, herewith slightly revised, was 
prepared several years ago for a liturgical con- 
ference at the Berkeley Divinity School, in 
which representatives of all Christian bodies, 
including the Roman Catholics, participated. 
The subject of the conference was the meaning 
of the Eucharist. Two other papers were read, 
one by a Roman Catholic Benedictine, the other 
by a minister of the Dutch Reformed Church. 
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used to call ‘‘the process of Christ,’’ and 
associates the participation in the gage. 
rificial communion with the fruits of 
the Spirit in the life of the Christian, 
makes it clear that the historic meap. 
ing of the service will be fatally mis. 
understood unless it be made really 
central in worship and be celebrated 
with the dignity, beauty and significance 
that will make this central position 
quite clear. 


broad highway laid out like the geo. 
metric line, the shortest distance be- 
tween two points and the safest. But it 
lacks the charm of longer circuitous 
paths around the country-side, or the 
adventurous effort of cross-country hik- 
ing, with its ups and downs, its thickets 
and open spaces, its compass set by the 
stars. 

Real religion is never so dull or con- 
ventional as a via media. To do it jus 
tice Anglicans must find in their liturgy 
a distinction all its own, a highway 
leading us on to the kindly Light 


O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone. 


To change the figure, Anglican liturgy 
is not a white synthesis resultant from 
mixing brilliant and darker hues. It 
has its own positive colors. Attempts 
to fuse them with the pigments of 
Roman, Orthodox or Reformed palettes, 
at least in the hands of their contempo- 
rary painters, serve only to dim its lus- 
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tre and to compromise its individuality. 
Obviously I speak on my own author- 
ity as a single communicant of the 
Anglican tradition. To venture upon 
a representative capacity would be un- 
wise and unfair. Nor do I excuse my- 
self from falling into the pitfall, if it 
is a pitfall, of reading into my own 
tradition elements which perhaps formed 
no original intent of its compositors. 
The more likely is this risk the more 
one studies the history of Christian 
worship in all its periods and places 
of development and formulation—and 
I come to this subject as a student of 
liturgical history, not as a professed 
theologian. Anglicans for all their 
‘‘churchiness’’ are incurable individ- 
ualists and walk with no little latitude 
of interpretation. Such liberty we 
may thankfully receive and enjoy, so 
long as we do not plainly distort the 
text of our Communion office, partic- 
ularly by giving it a connotation re- 
pugnant to the Word of God in Holy 
Seripture. 

Before treating of the service of 


_ Holy Communion itself, I should like 


to go on record as approving the state- 
ments of the Thirty-Nine Articles in all 
that they posit concerning the sacra- 
ments. It may be uncertain to what 
extent they are binding on the consci- 
ence of clergy and laity of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. But the fact 
remains that this Church has never 
repudiated them and still prints them 
within the covers of the Prayer Book. 
Article XXV states that the sacraments 
ordained by Christ are ‘‘not only badges 
or tokens’’ of our Christian profession, 
but are ‘‘certain sure witnesses, and 
effectual signs of grace,’’ wherein God 
works invisibly in us. The important 
word here is effectual. The sacraments 
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are thus more than religious symbols, 
they are instruments of God’s divine 
working. They were instituted to be 
used, not to be worshipped; to exercise 
their instrumentality, not to be gazed 


_upon and adored. 


The Articles do not encourage a sub- 
jective interpretation of the effect of 
the sacraments. Worthy reception is 
wholesome, unworthy reception pur- 
chases damnation. The former is de- 
fined in Articles XXVI and XXIX. 
It does not mean purity of condition— 
something, in any case, impossible in 
this life—but purity of intention, 1.e., 
with ‘‘a lively faith.’’ To one who so 
receives, sinful though he be, the cer- 
tain effect is the invisible operation in 
him of the redemptive work of Christ 
and union with His Body (see also 
Article XXVIII). This seems to me to 
be the core of Anglican sacramental 
teaching. And it places the Holy Com- 
munion in the very essence of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

Article XXVIII deals also with the 
Real Presence. It rejects the theory 
of transubstantiation, and for very 
sound reasons. It states that ‘‘the Body 
of Christ is given, taken, and eaten, in 
the Supper, only after an heavenly and 
spiritual manner,’’ of which the mean 
of receiving is faith, Dr. Yngve Bri- 
lioth, an impartial student, has pointed 
out that in this final form which the 
Article took in 1571 there is a signifi- 
eant omission of ‘‘the declaration 
about the impossibility of Christ’s body 
being at once in heaven and on earth,’’ * 
a subject which caused the Conti- 
nental Reformers no end of contro- 
versy and division. Some may feel 
that we have side-stepped the issue, and 


2 Eucharistic Faith and Practice, Evangelical 
and Catholic (8.P.C.K., 1930), p. 201. 
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in ambiguity. But it seems to me that 
dogma is vital when it states facts and 
not theories. In attempting to define 
too closely what is indefinable we may 
lose the mysterious, if no less actual 
Reality. It should be said also that 
this Article separates us from the Ro- 
man Catholics and from the Lutherans, 
but not from the Presbyterians. Be- 
hind this Article one clearly discerns 
the mind of Calvin, and behind his, that 
of St. Augustine. 

In Article XXXI a true doctrine of 
the ‘‘sacrifice of the Mass’’ is not re- 
jected, but a vulgar and deceptive doc- 
trine—what provoked Luther’s vitriolic 
condemnation of the misuse of the Mass 
as a good work, as though the redemp- 
tive work of Christ could be measured 
quantitatively and divided up, so to 
speak, into units of value. But we shall 
return to this subject later. Lutheran 
influence is best seen in the Communion 
Exhortations, now so seldom read, with 
their emphasis upon the penitent ap- 
proach of the communicant and the 
assurance of forgiveness which the sac- 
rament pledges to such as so receive it. 
The pith of the Exhortations is put in 
a collect of Bishop Launcelot Andrewes 
—found in the fourth prayer in the 
Form of Consecration of a Church, and 
on pages 294~95 in the Offices of Instruc- 
tion. 

Indeed, I believe the immediate reli- 
gious impression which our Anglican 
liturgy gives is a penitential one. It is 
deeply imbued with the spirit of Puri- 
tanism in its sixteenth century expres- 
sion. Our Reformers have given the 
service of Holy Communion a distinctly 
~ 8To my way of thinking the best modern 


statement of Eucharistic doctrine is in William 
Temple’s Christus Veritas (Macmillan, 1924). 


left our doctrine of the Real Presence 


evangelical and moralistic coloring 
This was made necessary in part by the 
elimination of the sacrament of penanee 
from the general practice of English. 
men; but more especially it derive 
from the motif given the Reformation 
movement by Luther’s ‘‘ justification 
by faith alone,’’ with its concomitant 
conception of the propitiatory character 
of Christ’s death, by which God pledges 
Himself to forgive undeserving and 
unmeritorious sinners. For Luther and 
the other Reformers the Lord’s Supper 
is the sacrament of this New Testament 
or promise. To approach the sacrament 
with a lively faith means to believe that 
God is faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins; and the grace and heavenly 
benediction which we receive in the sae. 
rament is His cleansing us from all un- 
righteousness by the merits of Christ’s 
death and passion. Such a mood finds 
expression in most of our Eucharistic 
hymnology composed since the Reforma- 
tion. Characteristic is Heber’s popular 
stanza : 


Bread of the world, in mercy broken, 
Wine of the soul, in mercy shed, 
By Whom the words of life were spoken, 
And in Whose death our sins are dead; 
Look on the heart by sorrow broken, 
Look on the tears by sinners shed; 
And be Thy feast to us the token 
That by Thy grace our souls are fed. 


How different is this piteousness, tend- 
ing to sentimentality, from the haunting 
mystery of St. Thomas Aquinas’ Pange 
lingua or Adoro te devote, or the rap- 
turous ecstasy of the hymn, often 
wrongly ascribed to St. Bernard: 


Jesus, Thou Joy of loving hearts! 

Thou Fount of life! Thou Light of men! 
From the best bliss that earth imparts 
We turn unfilled to Thee again. 
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The great emphasis which the Reform- 
ers laid upon penitence and forgiveness 
and ‘‘lively faith’? was a reaction to 
medieval notions of merit and good 
works. To exorcise this central theme 
which binds our whole liturgy we would 
have to rewrite it entirely from the 
Kyrie of the Commandments to the 
Kyrie of the Gloria in excelsis.* Then, 
too, the unique formularies in our Angli- 
ean rite give the most noticeable stress 
upon our sinful condition and need of 
remission—the Invitation, Confession, 
Absolution and Comfortable Words, 
and the Prayer of Humble Access—all 
that entered our liturgical inheritance 
from Cranmer’s Order of 1548, and, in- 
cidentally, the earliest vernacular form- 
ularies of our liturgy and the most 
nearly akin in form and‘subject mat- 
ter to the Lutheran orders. Even the 
Prayer of Consecration is bound to- 
gether by this theme, from ‘‘Thou, of 
thy tender mercy, didst give thine only 
Son Jesus Christ to suffer death upon 
the cross for our redemption”’ to ‘‘not 
weighing our merits, but pardoning our 
offenses, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.’’® 


4The Kyrie in the ancient liturgies is an ac- 
clamation, not a ery of penitence. The Gloria 
immediately following was an extension of 
this solemn greeting of the Lord on festivals. 
Cranmer, after the fashion of medieval tropes, 
farced the Kyrie with the Commandments in 
such a way as to change its original meaning 
and purpose. Thus there was no particular 
reason why he should not have changed the 
position of the Gloria and removed it to the 
end of the service. 

5I am well aware that the Consecration 
Prayer properly begins with the Sursum corda, 
but Cranmer obviously followed the Roman no- 
tion—the ‘‘canon’’ begins after the Sanctus. 
Hence the position of the rubric and the capi- 
talization at top of page 80 in the Prayer Book. 


Miss Evelyn Underhill would inter- 
pret the emphasis of our liturgy upon 
a godly, righteous and sober life not so 
much as a legacy of the Reformation as 
of a sort of pragmatic, moralistic 
temper imbedded in the Anglo-Saxon. 
She says, ‘‘we tend as a race to give 
works priority over faith, to equate re- 
ligion with goodness, and to estimate 
worship by its this-world effects in 
terms of the moral will, rather than by 
its power of lifting up the mind and 
heart unto God.’’*® I am ready to ad- 
mit that there are many Pelagians and 
to spare in the Anglican fold, but the 
liturgy does not encourage us in the 
teaching of Britain’s first eminent theo- 
logian. 

Many writers have remarked upon the 
sober seriousness of the Anglican liturgy 
and its lack of passion and mystic 
fervor, or of the incisive objectivity 
which mark respectively the Orthodox 
and the Roman rites. It is too prosaic 
for the former, too lengthy for the lat- 
ter. For example, I have tried many 
times to introduce something of the 
spirit of the East into our service by 
using one of our Communion hymns, a 
version of the Cherubic Hymn in the 
St. James Liturgy : ‘‘ Let all mortal flesh 
keep silence.’’ Yet seldom do our choirs 
and congregations sing it with any in- 
tensity of awe or mystery. One would 
take them to be singing something by 
Sir John Stainer. On the other hand 
the dramatic force so striking in the 
Roman rite is very difficult to achieve 
in ours, for all our aping of Rome’s 
ceremonial, because the action of our 
liturgy moves too slowly. The long de- 
votion inserted between Offertory and 
Consecration, or the protracted wordi- 
ness from the Words of Institution to 


6 Worship (Harpers, 1937), p. 318. 
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the act of communion has little sense of 
motion. There is too much argument. 

I have discovered that it takes a great 
deal of patient teaching to bring into 
focus for the average layman in the pew 
those elements in our liturgy which do 
preserve the primitive Christian note 
of joy in the sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving; or the holy medicine of 
immortality recreating nature and man 
which one senses in the ancient Catho- 
lie mystery of St. Ignatius or St. Ire- 
naeus, and which has been so splendidly 
painted in Walter Pater’s famed chap- 
ter in Marius the Epicurean. And I am 
strongly persuaded that the sombre side 
of our Holy Communion is the explana- 
tion for the natural preference of so 
many laity for Matins rather than Holy 
Eucharist as their staple diet of worship, 
and why many of them associate fre- 
quency of communion with Lent. 

But the ‘‘sober seriousness’’ of our 
liturgy has a positive value which we 
should never wish to see deleted from 
the rite. It serves to keep our sacra- 
mental life morally pure and devoid of 
an externality dissociated from the pro- 
phetie witness of the Psalmist, that ‘‘the 
sacrifice of God is a troubled spirit.’’ 
It also makes the Holy Communion in 
our tradition a potent preaching of the 
word of the cross, both a confession and 
a judgment of the Gospel in our life. 
The Book of Common Prayer enshrines 
a sacramental worship which is emi- 
nently evangelical. 

To turn from this devotional mood of 
the liturgy to an examination of its 
structure—particularly in its essential 
portion of Consecration and Com- 
munion—one discovers a unique pat- 
tern. From a structural viewpoint the 
Anglican rite is an almost perfect ex- 
ample of the Eucharistic doctrine of St. 
Augustine: the mystical incorporation 


and offering of the Church in the Body 
of Christ. A few characteristic pas. 
sages from St. Augustine will make this 
clear. In the City of God (x. 6) he de. 
fines the sacrifice of Christians by quot. 
ing St. Paul’s ‘‘we being many are one 
Body,’’ then applied this definition to 
the Eucharist by saying that it ‘‘is eop. 
tinued by the Church in the sacrament 
of the altar, known to the faithful, 
wherein is demonstrated that she herself 
is offered in that thing which she offers,” 
And again: Christ ‘‘ willed that the daily 
sacrament of this thing be the sacrifice 
of the Church, which, since it is the 
Body of which He is the Head, learns 
to offer herself through Himself’’ (x. 
20). His doctrine is stated most epi- 
grammatically in his sermons: 


That bread which you see on the altar, sancti- 
fied by the word of God, is the Body of Christ. 
By it Christ the Lord wished to commend His 
Body and Blood, which He poured out for us 
for the remission of sins. If you receive it 
worthily, you are what you have received. For 
the Apostle says, We being many are one 
Bread, one Body. ... What you see passes 
away; but what is invisibly signified does not 
pass away; it abides. Behold, it is received, 
eaten, consumed; but is the Body of Christ 
consumed? Is the Church of Christ consumed! 
God forbid. (Sermo 227.) 

These things, brethren, are called sacraments, 
because in them one thing is seen, another is 
understood. What is seen has a bodily form; 
what is understood has a spiritual fruit. 
Therefore if you want to understand what the 
Body of Christ is, listen to the Apostle speak- 
ing to the faithful, you indeed are the Body 
of Christ and members (of it). If therefore 
you are the Body of Christ and members, your 
mystery is placed upon the Lord’s table; you 
receive your mystery; to that which you are, 
you reply Amen. ... Be what you see and 
receive what you are. (Sermo 272.7) 


7 The entire Sermon 272 was translated by 
me in the Witness, April 6, 1944, pp. 10-11. 
Another translation appeared recently in Orate 
Fratres, XIX (May 20, 1945), 289-291. 


- 


In the Anglican service of Holy Com- 
munion the oblation of Christ and the 
oblation of ourselves are fused into an 
inseparable unity. This is more clearly 
brought out in the English rite than in 
the American. For in the English 
Prayer Book the reception of com- 
munion follows immediately after the 
Words of Institution, and the prayer 
of self-oblation of those receiving is the 
Post-Communion prayer. In _ other 
words the act of communion is the cen- 
ter of consecration, at that very point 
where one would expect an oblation of 
the bread and wine. The Prayer of 
Consecration is the Great Oblation, the 
Anaphora, the offering up of Christ’s 
Body and Blood to God in sacramental 
form ‘‘in memorial.’’ In the English 
service this great oblation requires the 
offering of Christ not only in His sacra- 
mental Body but in His mystical Body, 
the Church, which by the act of com- 
munion unites herself to Himself. 
Practically speaking, it makes impos- 
sible a consecration and offering of the 
sacrament without the communion of 
the faithful. The whole action of bless- 
ing, offering and receiving is thus so 
inextricably tied and bound together, 
like St. Augustine’s rhetorical phrase 
itself: We are what we receive and we 
receive what we are. This great mys- 
tery defies analysis. The two facets of 
oblation, that of the living Christ and 
that of His mystical Body, are so inter- 
linked and interjoined that we cannot 
grasp hold of the one without the other. 

The Prayer of Consecration of the 
English Prayer Book has often been 
criticized by liturgical scholars. They 
call it mutilated, incomplete, because it 
has no oblation of the elements and no 
epiclesis of the Holy Spirit. The Ameri- 
ean form has all of these elements, but 
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they are arranged, I believe, in a some- 
what illogical sequence. The epiclesis 
in the American rite is interpolated into 
the oblation so as to separate the obla- 
tion of the holy gifts of memorial from 
the oblation of the worshippers. I 
would myself personally prefer Cran- 
mer’s original order in the 1549 Prayer 
Book. The epiclesis precedes the Words 
of Institution, and the Oblation of sac- 
rament and people follows them as a 
complete, undivided unit and the climax 
of the whole prayer.* The uniqueness 
of the Anglican Holy Communian, 
what makes it not just a via media, 
‘without peculiar distinction of its own, 
is this very introduction of the oblation 
of the worshippers into close union with 
the oblation of the sacrament. No 
other liturgy has this feature in so 
marked and essential a position. It is 
the most distinctive contribution which 
we Anglicans have to give to that oecu- 
menical liturgy which it may please God 
to bring with a re-united, oecumenical 
Chureh. And it is this same peculiar- 
ity, too, which makes our tradition so 
congenial to the emphases of the modern 
~s Our American form is to me an instance 
where the attempt to conform the Anglican 
to an alien tradition serves to compromise its 
individuality. We owe our form to Bishop 
Seabury, who got it from the Scotch, who in 
their turn had developed it on the pattern of 
the Eastern rites. But the Western tradition 
never conformed its Anaphora to the Eastern 
threefold ‘‘trinitarian’’ sequence. For one 
thing, the Western proper prefaces memoria- 
lizing the work of God the Son are very differ- 
ent from the static Eastern preface which con- 
fines itself to praise of the Father. And the 
epiclesis never formed an essential part of the 
Western rites. The nearest thing to one in 


the Roman Canon is the Quam oblationem, 
which precedes the Words of Institution. At 
least, Cranmer so considered it, and his view 
has much support among modern liturgical 
scholars. 
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Liturgical Movement, with its ideas of 
‘‘offering’’ and of the ‘‘mystical Body,”’ 
the mysterium Christi. 

We said above that the Thirty-Nine 
Articles do not exclude a true doctrine 
of sacrifice in the Holy Communion, but 
only a vulgar, corrupted doctrine. If 
one examines our Prayer of Consecra- 
tion without prejudice of ‘‘popery’’ 
one will find three aspects of sacrifice. 
The first is the all-sufficient, not to be 
repeated sacrifice of Christ on the cross 
atoning for all sin, which is here me- 
morialized and recalled to the mind 
and conscience of the Church. (For 


the memory is that which makes the past* 


an ever-living present; see the master- 
ful treatment in St. Augustine’s Con- 
fessions, book ten.) This memorial 
sacrifice is made and offered by means 
of the sacramental sign; i.e., we repeat 
what Christ did at the Last Supper, we 
take bread and wine, bless them, break 
and pour them, and say over them what 
Christ said. The scene of the Upper 
Room is re-dramatized, and the holy 
gifts are then offered, ‘‘having in re- 
membrance his blessed passion and 
precious death, his mighty resurrection 
and glorious ascension.’’ 

There is in this action also an Angli- 
can peculiarity. The breaking of the 
bread, what we call the Fraction, is 
placed here at the recalling of the In- 
stitution, and not after the completion 
of the Prayer of Consecration as in all 
other historic liturgies. This subtlety 
does not go back to the Reformation. 
The Fraction at this point was first in- 
troduced in 1661, and its purpose was 
certainly pure imitation of what Christ 
did. But in the English form it serves 
not only a symbolical function, but a 
practical one as well. For it will be 
recalled that the English rite has the 


communion immediately after the Words 
of Institution. Since the bread must 
be broken to be distributed, it is simply 
logical to put the Fraction in this place 
where it serves a double purpose. But 
in the American rite its practical advan- 
tage at this point is wanting; it is 
purely and simply symbolical. It does 
have a doctrinal advantage, however. 
It makes non-sensical any ceremonial of 
elevation of the host with all that it im- 
plies. And this in turn has a liturgi- 
cal implication, namely that the bread 
and wine are not consecrated at the 
specific moment of recital of the Words 
of Institution. We may well cast aside 
all the scholastic hair-splitting over 
‘the moment of change’’ from bread to 
Body and wine to Blood. 

We have already explored the theme 
of the sacrifice of Christ’s Mystical 
Body in so far as it is embodied in the 
structure of liturgical action. Just as 
Christ’s sacrifice is offered memorially, 
so likewise it is offered mystically, in the 
Church’s giving of her life, which, in 
so far as she has life, is His Life. So, 
too, in this wonderful sacrament, just 
as the Church blesses and breaks bread 
in the way Christ did on the night in 
which He was betrayed, so the Church 
here lays her life upon the cross as 
Christ laid down His on Calvary. We 
are never solely passive recipients of 
grace in Holy Communion; but like 
bread and wine, we are sanctified as 
active instruments of grace by virtue 
of Christ’s quickening and _ heavenly 
Presence in His members. No words 
ean analyze or describe this ineffable 
mystery. From her identification with 
the Lord’s life and offering here sol- 
emnly confessed and effected, the 
Church may understand the universal 
mission which she bears for the salva- 
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tio of men. This privilege, this re- 
sponsibility humiliates us and exalts us 
all at once. 

Finally, the Holy Communion is a 
sacrifice of praise. It is Eucharist, the 
offering of blessing to God for all His 
gifts of nature and of grace. The sus- 
tenance of our daily bread which we re- 
eeive from His creation and providence 
is offered back to Him as a token and 
sign of our stewardship, our work, our 
peace one with another. God receives 
it to redeem it from the stains of our 
selfishness, our exploitation of His 
earth’s resources for our own greed. 
He gives it back again in a new context 
—the token and sign of Christ’s own 
Body and Blood to be shared in a 
higher purpose, a community formed 
not only by a common nature, but by a 
common grace and a common hope of 
glory. 

So the Prayer of Consecration is not 
a prayer only, but also a paean of 
praise. It begins and ends with a lift- 
ing up of thankful hearts erying ‘‘all 
glory be to thee, world without end.’’ 
From earliest times this Kucharist of 
Christians has been sung. It is the 
hymn of thanksgiving which accompan- 
ies all true sacrifice. So it was in the 
magnificent splendor of the temple cul- 
tus of the Old Covenant, described so 
grandly in the Wisdom of Ben-Sira 
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(Eeelus. 50: 1 ff.). But the Christian 
Eucharist took its origin in no fanfare 
of trumpets, but in the humble table 
blessing of a common meal shared by a 
Lord who ealled His companions 
‘*friends.’’ Our Anaphora develops 
from His simple benediction of His 
Father, which the Jews were accustomed 
to pronounce before breaking bread: 
‘Blessed art Thou, O Lord God, King 
of the Universe, who bringest forth 
bread from the earth.’’ 

It was characteristic of the Lord to 
take the ordinary, elemental experiences 
of our life and translate them in terms 
of the Kingdom of God. Such were 
His parables, His visits in the homes of 
Pharisee and publican, His love of chil- 
dren, His fishermen friends and their 
boats. And at the conclusion of His 
short ministry among these Galileans, 
He broke bread and poured wine and 
commanded them to do it in His mem- 
ory until He should sup with them again 
in the banquet of the Messiah’s king- 
dom. And so they did; and those who 
have entered into their inheritance con- 
tinue to do, and in breaking bread from 
house to house eat their meat with glad- 
ness and singleness of heart, praising 
God. This must be what it means to 
give, take and eat the Body of Christ 
in the Supper ‘‘after an heavenly and 
spiritual manner.’’ 
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THE THEOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE LITURGY 


By M. URBAN 


Department of Philosophy, Yale University * 


The title assigned to me for the open- 
ing address of this meeting is in itself 
significant. In the last decades when 
people discussed the liturgy the central 
theme was likely to be The Social Impli- 
cations of the Liturgy. It was, so to 
speak, a companion-piece to the social 
gospel which, for a time at least, seemed 
to shut out from men’s minds all other 
aspects of the holy message. 

The emphasis upon the social aspect 
of the liturgy—by Maria Laach and 
other movements in the Roman Church 
—was not only a timely reaction against 
certain liturgical abuses within that 
Church, but also a sign of renewed life 
which is of the utmost importance. 
Similar movements within our own com- 
munion cannot fail to have a like effect 
upon the life and worship of believers. 
Yet, important as this social emphasis 
is, it has its dangers also. Some years 
ago I sat next to Paul Elmer Moore at 
dinner. In the course of our conversa- 
tion he remarked, ‘‘I verily believe that 
everything in America has been vul- 
garized except the Book of Common 
Prayer and I hope to God that they 
won’t vulgarize that:’’ Far be it from 
me to suggest that so dire an event has 
happened and yet one may well wonder 
whether in the prayer for the beloved 
departed when we ask for their ‘‘con- 
tinual growth in Thy love and service,”’ 
we have indeed improved upon such 
ancient and august phrases as ‘‘May 
they rest in peace and may light per- 
petual shine upon them.’’ In any case 


* A paper read before the Guild of Scholars, 
Trinity College, Hartford, Dec. 7, 1942. 
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the latter expression is the direct reflee. 
tion of classical Christian theology ang 
philosophy, whereas the prayer-book 
phrase, just quoted, is a wholly modem 
product of the theological consciousneg 
of the evangelical and secularized 
Nineteenth century—facts which, mor 
eloquently than any number of words 
indicate the significance of my theme, 

The liturgy includes, I take it, pri- 
marily the office of Holy Communion, 
commonly called the Mass, and, se. 
ondarily, other divine offices, especially 
those connected with the sacramental 
life of the Church. In either case, hov.- 
ever, the liturgy is a ‘‘form of words’~— 
a form of sound words as we believe. 
The language of the liturgy is in a sense 
the liturgy itself. There are, to be sure, 
certain acts, postures and genuflections, 
effective symbols as they are called, 
which, while in a sense they speak louder 
than words, and must, I believe, be in- 
cluded in the liturgy itself, nevertheless 
have as their function merely that of 
showing forth the meanings of the 
words. It is thus not to be wondered 
at that the ipsissima verba of the liturgy 
have acquired in the mind of the wor- 
shipper a peculiar sacredness, a numi- 
nous quality, as it were, which is for him 
of the utmost significance. In this the 
worshipper is profoundly right. ‘‘In 
the beginning was the word”’ is true in 
more senses than one. The whole prob- 


lem of divine revelation revolves, in 
the last analysis, about the relation of 
the ‘‘word of God’’ and the word of 
man; and certainly no one can discuss 
implica- 


intelligently the theological 
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tions of the liturgy without a study of 
the language of both the Christian lit- 
urgy and Christian theology. I must 
ask you therefore to allow what may 
seem to be a short digression on the gen- 
eral topic of ‘‘the language of religion 
and the language of theology.”’ 


I. THe LANGUAGE OF RELIGION AND THE 
LANGUAGE OF THEOLOGY 


A. There is, as is well known, a wide- 
spread tendency to speak of religion as 
poetry. In his book, Poetry and Re- 
ligion, George Santayana says of them 
that ‘‘they are identical in essence and 
differed merely in the way in which they 
are attached to practical affairs. 
Poetry is called religion when it inter- 
venes in life and religion, poetry when 
it merely supervenes upon life.’’ Now 
I believe this to be an untrue statement 
of the relation between the two, but 
there is a relation which it is most im- 
portant to recognize. 

Certainly, there is great similarity, 
if not identity of essence, of religion 
and poetry. This is seen in a certain 
eommunity of language. The ery of the 
psalmist, ‘‘ All flesh is grass,’’ is equally 
poetic and religious. The simile, ‘‘as 
a flower of the field, so it flourisheth,’’ 
is both poetic figure and religious 
insight. Finally the highly dramatic, 
“‘the wind bloweth over it and it is gone 
and the place thereof shall know it no 
more,’’ is a highly poetic way of saying 
a truth of tremendous religious import. 
It is immediately clear wherein the 
similarity consists. Both are, in the 
first place, highly emotive forms of lan- 
guage, and both have the characters of 
intuitive and metaphorical expression 
which belong to poetic language. The 


vis poetica is intrinsic to all genuine 


religious language, only in religious 
language it is heightened and deepened 
in a peculiar way. For lack of a better 
term I shall borrow Rudolf Otto’s 
famous phrase and describe it as numi- 
nous poetry. It is, so to speak, poetry 
transposed to another scale—a scale so 
different that such transposition makes 
it wholly different in essence. 

The believer knows this well, and for 
this reason he often resents any tend- 
eney to speak of the language of reli- 
gion as the language of poetry. This 
is natural enough, but I think ill ad- 
vised. For the poet catches something 
which both practice and science miss 
and this something is part of religion. 
We may put it this way. The man of 
religion catches something which both 
poet and scientist miss, namely that 
‘‘quality of Deity’’ in both nature and 
man which directs his thought to God. 
St. Thomas asks whether we can apply 
our human names and attributes to God, 
and he answers that we may. God, he 
tells us has them in a supereminent de- 
gree. Can we liken the language of re- 
ligion to that of poetry? Yes, I reply, 
but it is poetry in a supereminent de- 
gree. For He of whom we sing and to 
whom we pray possesses goodness, truth 
and beauty with ‘‘an absolute posses- 
sion.”’ 


B. The primary forms of the lan- 
guage of religion are the lyrical and 
the dramatic. It is impossible to ex- 
press the religious consciousness directly 
except in the forms of prayer and praise. 
He who can neither pray nor sing is not 
only religiously inarticulate but finds 
himself inhibited at the very sources of 
religious experience. Prayer and praise 
may, to be sure, be very varied—all the 
way from the groveling awe of the 
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primitive to the Holy, Holy, Holy of the 
Sanctus—but in some form, whether 
high or low, vulgar or refined, simple or 
sophisticated, they are the sine qua non 
of the religious consciousness. 

Praise is always the acknowledgment 
of the ‘‘quality of Deity.’ The recog- 
nition of values, of power, goodness, 
beauty or sublimity, call forth in us 
admiration and imitation, but when 
they appear in the excessive form we 
eall divine they can evoke only worship 
and praise. Prayer, on the other hand, 
seeks in some form a way to realize or 
to bring these values into being. It 
may range from petitionary, through 
intercessory forms, to prayer of 
meditation; but in every case it wills 
that that which is done in heaven shall 
also be done on earth. Invocation not 
only evokes in us attitudes of faith and 
hope but, to be sincere, must call into 
being powers not ourselves that make 
for righteousness and truth. 

These then are the direct or lyrical 
forms of religious expression. There is, 
however, a more indirect form, which 
we may call the dramatic. By dra- 
matic language, as I understand it here, 
is meant precisely what we mean when 
we speak of the drama of salvation— 
the dramatic story of Christian cosmol- 
ogy and history, the story of creation, 
of the fall, the Incarnation, redemption 
and the last judgment—the beginning 
and the end of all things. ‘‘The theme 
of cosmology is,’’ as Whitehead rightly 
says, ‘‘the basis of all religions.’’ It is, 
in his words, a ‘‘dynamic story’’ and 
such a story can be told only in the 
language of drama. 

All this is of fundamental import- 
ance in the development of our theme— 
the theological implications of the lit- 
urgy. It is precisely because of this 


fundamental character of the language 
of theology—the essentially dramatic 
character of the idiom of the dogmas of 
religion—that they become the true em. 
bodiment of Christian experience ang 
Christian devotion. Further develop. 
ment of the nature of theology will make 
this point clear. 

‘“The dogmas’’ (of theology), William 
James tells us, ‘‘are secondary prod. 
ucts, like translations of a text into 
another tongue.’’ In this he is partly 
right and partly wrong. Dogmas are, 
indeed, the translation of the lyrical 
language of religion, of prayer and 
praise, into the dramatic language of 
theology, but if our preceding account 
is sound, they are not secondary prod- 
ucts but the very essence of religion 
itself. Unless one speaks and under. 
stands the language of dogmatic theol- 
ogy, the language of religion becomes 
mere emotional flatus vocis—mere 
sentimentalism or, at best, the mere 
moralism of an amorphous liberalism. 

Christian theology, it is said, is ‘‘the 
translation of the phraseology of the 
primitive Christian conception of a lov- 
ing Father in Heaven into the Platonic 
idiom,’’ and this is doubtless in a sense 
true, although I should prefer to say the 
idiom of Greek metaphysics. The lan- 
guage of religion, of the loving Father 
whom we in our turn love and adore, is 
translated into the language of the idea 
of the Good or of Perfection. This is 
beautifully shown in St. Thomas’ 
equally dramatic and equally philosophi- 
eal account of the Divine Creation. 
‘“Love,’’ he tells us, ‘‘which works good 
to all things, preexisting overflowingly 
in the Good . . . moved itself to crea- 
tion, as befits the superabundance by 
which all things are created or gener- 
ated. . . . The Good, by being, extends 


4 


its goodness to all things. For as our 
sun, not by choosing or taking thought, 
but by merely being, enlightens all 
things, so the Good... by its mere 
existence, sends forth upon all things 
the beams of its Goodness.’’ (De div. 
nom., IV, 10.) 

It is not necessary to labor the point 
that Christian theology is the transla- 
tion of Christian experience into the 
idiom of Greek metaphysics—nor is it 


necessary to insist further upon the dra-, 


matie character of that idiom. Both 
facts are evident. The question of im- 
portance for us is why this translation 
took place and whether it was a trans- 
lation. It was inevitable that the Jew- 
ish idiom should be translated into the 
Greek—if Christianity were to become 
a universal religion. But the causes 
were not merely external historical rea- 
sons. They were rather that the lan- 
guage of Greek philosophy was already 
a religious language. As the fathers 
said, Plato touched the very gates of 
heaven. This was a translation, but it 
was a true translation because the con- 
ceptions of Absolute Good and the 
Eternal Logos, before all worlds, was 
the only idiom into which the language 
of Christian devotion could be trans- 
lated, without the loss of the vis re- 
ligiosa. It may seem strange to us mod- 
erns, but it was not strange for the 
world of Christian thought, when Dante 
called both the Eucharist and metaphys- 
ies the ‘‘bread of angels.’’ 


C. Even theology, then, that part of 
religion which treats systematically of 
the Deity, His nature, His attributes and 
His acts, retains the dramatic form of 
expression. Otherwise it would lose the 


vis poetica, and to lose that would be to 
lose the vis religiosa. 
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For the worshipper the fullness of the 
Godhead bodily is seen in the face of 
Jesus Christ and that vision is expressed 
in hymns and prayers. The tremen- 
dous proposition, ‘‘and was made man,”’ 
becomes then the center of the creed. 
But the Deus Homo of the Creed be- 
comes the Cur Deus Homo of theology. 
Thus, in the two classics of theology, 
the Proslogium and the Cur Deus Homo 
of St. Anselm, the thinking never loses 
the dramatic character of religious lan- 
guage. And this is true of all theology 
—supremely in the Summa Theologica 
of St. Thomas. Theology, as the name 
indicates, is discourse about God—and 
no talk of God could ever be in the 
mathematical-logical form which we 
eall science. God may be a mathemati- 
cian, in one of the aspects of his fullness 
of being, but no story of his divine work 
and words could ever be in that form. 
The hymn beginning, ‘‘Praise to the 
Holiest in the height’’ is said to be ex- 
cellent theology—and indeed it is—but 
that is only because the magnificent 
theology embodied in the hymn itself 
has this poetic and dramatic character. 


II. THe PROPER AND THE ORDINARY 
OF THE Mass 


The liturgy is divided into the Proper 
and the Ordinary of the Mass. The re- 
lation of these two parts is important 
for our topic. The sacred words of 
consecration—by which the Divine Pres- 
ence is invoked and the elements of 
bread and wine are consecrated—these 
constitute the essentials of the mass, 
and wherever they are said in the orig- 
inal words of institution—the very 
words of the Blessed Lord himself, the 
Divine mystery is realized. But this is 
not quite true. There must be the in- 
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tention also. It is, therefore, not the 
mere words, important as they are, but 
the intention which constitutes the es- 
sential of the consecration. 

The notion of ‘‘intention’’ is em- 
ployed in connection with all the sacra- 
mental offices of the Church, especially 
that of ordination, as well as in connec- 
tion with the celebration of the divine 
liturgy itself. Now intention has two 
meanings, the one subjective, as when 
we speak of the intention of persons; 
the other objective, as when we speak 
of the intent or intention of a law. It 
is beyond question, of course, that the 
intent of the worshipper, whether priest 
or communicant, is of the utmost im- 
portance, but it is the intent of the 
‘*form of words’’ which is significant for 
our discussion, for the intention, in this 
objective sense, is that which is logically 
implied in the very words of the divine 
service without which these words are 
indeed mere flatus vocis—the Eternal 
Object of the Nicene Creed towards 
Whom all prayer and praise are directed. 

The prayer of consecration begins, 
‘*All glory be to thee, Almighty God, 
our heavenly Father, for that thou, of 
thy tender mercy, ... .’’ It thus car- 
ries over the ascription of praise and 
glory of the Gloria in Excelsis and of 
the Sanctus. The proper prefaces which 
lead up to the Sanctus, and because of 
which the priest says, ‘‘Therefore with 
Angels and Archangels, and with all the 
company of heaven, we laud and magnify 
thy glorious name,’’ all rehearse, ac- 
cording to the seasons of the Christian 
year, the secondary formulas of theology 
into which the articles of the creed have 
been expanded. The outstanding case 
is the preface for the feast of the Trin- 
ity, but it is true of all in different de- 
grees. The intention implied in these 


is thus taken up into the prayer of eon. 
secration and becomes implicitly a eon. 
dition of its validity. 

The petitionary part of the prayer 
itself continues to rehearse the doctrines 
of the Creed, beseeching the heavenly 
Father ‘‘to grant that, by the merits and 
death of thy Son Jesus Christ, . . . we, 
and all thy whole Church, may obtain 
remission of our sins, . . . be filled with 
thy grace and heavenly benediction, 
and made one body with him... by 
whom, and with whom, in the unity of 
the Holy Ghost, all honour and glory be 
unto thee, O Father Almighty, world 
without end, Amen.’’ Only in the 
supernatural world of the Nicene Creed 
do these words have any meaning. In 
the world of modern scientific natural- 
ism they refer to nothing. They are in- 
deed, as Tolstoy wrote in his Critique 
of Dogmatic Theology, non-sense, as in- 
deed they also are to many modern men, 

The primary theological implications 
of the liturgy are therefore the articles 
of the creed and the world-view which 
they express, and a philosophy of liturgy 
is, in the last analysis, a philosophy of 
ereed. If, as we believe, the liturgy is 
a form of sound words, the words are 
sound only because they refer to that 
transcendent and supernal reality which 
is expressed and embodied in the creed. 

A relative of mine tells of a simple 
Russian laborer who was working in the 
house. He got to talking about the 
Orthodox Church and the singing of 
the divine liturgy in which he proudly 
took part. ‘‘Do you sing the liturgy, 
in your church?’’ he asked. ‘‘ Yes,” 
was the reply. ‘‘We sing the Kyrie, the 
Gloria in Exzcelsis, the Sanctus, the 
Benedictus and the Agnus Dei.’’ As 
one after the other, the great hymns of 
the liturgy were mentioned, his eyes 
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grew brighter and brighter and he kept 
nodding his head. ‘‘But do you sing 
the Credo?’’ he insisted. ‘‘I sing the 
Credo,’ he repeated. It was as though 
the singing of the creed was the high 
spot of the divine liturgy, and in a sense 
he was right. All the theological impli- 
eations of the mass itself are there ex- 
plicit. But more than this—and I 
would have you remember this as we 
proceed—the singing of the creed is a 
great act of worship and any one who 
has heard the Credo sung in a Russian 
eathedral knows what that means. 


Ill. Tue PHILOSOPHY OF THE CREED 


A. The articles of the Nicene Creed 
are then theological propositions and 
constitute the primary theological im- 
plications of the liturgy, but even more 
than this, they are metaphysical or 
philosophical propositions also. If they 
were not, they would have no ultimate 
significance. 

These propositions fall into three dis- 
tinct groups which we may describe as 
(a) the historical; (b) the cosmological ; 
(c) the metaphysical. Otherwise stated, 
in a way to bring out more clearly 
their significance, they are proposi- 
tions (a) about the being and nature of 
God (before all worlds): these are the 
specifically metaphysical; (b) proposi- 
tions about the relation of God to the 
world; creation and redemption (cos- 
mological propositions); and (c) pro- 
nouncements about divine transactions 
or acts in time (the historical proposi- 
tions). 

I should like to dwell at length on 
these articles—to examine their lan- 
guage, to indicate the inevitably sym- 
bolic element in that language and to 
develop in detail the magnificent theo- 
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logical and _ philosophical structure 
which they symbolize and presuppose 
—a structure which has endured for a 
thousand years, with which, as I believe, 
are bound up all the values of our West- 
ern culture—which values, if they are 
detached from it, will surely wither and 
die. This is, alas, impossible, for it 
would involve a book on philosophical 
theology. Fortunately in this presence 
it is scarcely necessary. I shall there- 
fore summarize it briefly and then turn 
to the general philosophy of creed and 
of credal belief—of the relation of vital 
religion and worship to dogma which 
is the basal problem of this paper. 

The point that I wish to make here 
is that these three types of propositions 
represent an integral whole, a_ total 
world-view which must be accepted as 
a whole or rejected as a whole. It isa 
world-view wholly at variance with that 
of modern naturalism which has entered 
into the very warp and woof of modern 
liberal Christianity, making of the lit- 
urgy itself a mere succession of empty 
words. 

The historical articles of the creed, 
which gather about what the theologians 
call Christology, make Christ and the 
Incarnation the center of all human his- 
tory. They tell us certain things ex- 
plicitly about the Jesus of history, but 
still more they tell us that human life 
and history have a meaning, and that 
both the source and the fulfillment of 
that meaning lie beyond time and his- 
tory. If this were not what Christianity 
taught, if these events thus described 
in the dramatic language of birth, death, 
resurrection and ascension, were not 
thus revelatory of the relations of Good 
or Value to ultimate being, then these 
historical events, like all history, would 
be sound and fury signifying nothing. 
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But the Incarnation, as Father Thorn- 
ton tells us, presupposes a cosmology. 
It asserts that ‘‘He who entered into the 
historical process by becoming man for 
our salvation is also the Creator and 
Lord of the physical universe, the source 
and sustainer of its existence and of all 
its processes.’”’ (The Incarnate Lord, 
p. 27.) This cosmology tells us, in- 
deed, that God is the Maker of heaven 
and earth and of all things, both visible 
and invisible. But by the same token 
it also tells us that this created world is 
revelatory of the Absolute Good, that 
the invisible things of him are known by 
the things that are made, and that thus 
we may pass from the knowledge of the 
creature to the knowledge of God. But, 
finally, this cosmology presupposes a 
fundamental metaphysics—that there 
is one transcendent and supremely given 
Reality, God (before all worlds), and 
that this Being is identical with the 
Good, which, by merely being, extends 
its goodness to all things. These are the 
theological and philosophical implica- 
tions of the liturgy. 


B. The question of the theological im- 
plications of the liturgy involves the 
problem of the relation of the emotive 
to the intellectual elements in religion, 
of what men call living faith to eredal 
belief, of genuine worship to dogma. 
We have, therefore, the problem with 
which LeRoy is engaged in his famous 
book, What is Dogma? 

‘‘Dogma,’’ we are told by Sabbatier, 
‘fis the language spoken by faith. In 
it there are two elements—a mystical 
and a practical element. This is the 
living and fruitful principle of dogma; 
then there is an intellectual or theo- 
retical element, a judgment of the 
mind, a philosophical proposition, serv- 
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ing at once as an envelope and expres. 
sion of religion.’’ Dogma is, ind 
the language spoken by faith—there jg 
no faith that does not speak this lan. 
guage—but what he describes as the jp. 
tellectual element is not the mere ep. 
velope. It is rather, as I think we may 
now see, the very essence of the dogma 
itself. 

The practical aspect of the dogma and 
of dogmatic language is, as LeRoy 
rightly sees, its initial significance. He 
is quite right in stressing the pragmatic 
value of the great symbols of the faith, 
They do tell us, as he insists, in the first 
instance at least, how to act, what atti- 
tudes we should have towards God, 
rather than how to think about him. 
But, as he himself points out, they have 
this pragmatic value in human experi- 
ence only because they refer to objects 
of knowledge. Our knowledge of God 
may, as classical theology has always 
insisted, be conditioned by our crea- 
turely nature and is therefore never 
complete; but it 72s knowledge neverthe- 
less. Similarly, the fruitful principle 
in dogma is always partly mystical. It 
is a fundamental tenet of all Christian 
theology and philosophy, whether posi- 
tive or negative, that God in His essence, 
in all His fullness of being, cannot be 
completely known, and a mystical ele- 
ment in some sense is therefore a neces- 
sary part of all religious experience. 
But for classical Christian theology, 
God can be known both in revelation 
and by reason, and the element of knowl- 
edge, the intellectual element, is the pri- 
mary principle of all dogma. 

The supreme issue of the religious life 
of our own day, is, as it has always been, 
the intellectual—the theological and 
ultimately the philosophical, for the 
two are inseparable. The intellectual 


issues of Christendom have always been 
of transcendental practical importance. 
Of a grave issue of an earlier day Earl 


’ Balfour has this to say: 


‘‘Had Arius succeeded, he would have 
inflicted irremediable impoverishment 
on the idea of the Godhead which was 
essentially embodied in the Christian 
life. The truths for which Athanasius 
contended gave reality and life to the 
worship of millions of pious souls who 
were utterly ignorant of the controversy 
of Nicea. The paradox of the Christian 
life consists in the power of this idea, 
transcending our own powers of natural 
understanding, to lift man out of the 
finite into the infinite.’’ 

The ancient liturgies have indeed this 
power to lift man out of the finite into 
the infinite, but only because they pre- 
suppose the idea of the Godhead which 
is the sine qua non of a genuine Chris- 
tian life. And now may we not say that 
any vulgarization or secularization of 
worship, involving as it inevitably does 
a degradation of this idea of the God- 
head, must again inflict irremidable im- 
poverishment upon the life and worship 
of millions of souls who are utterly ig- 
norant of the controversies of the theo- 
logians and philosophers. The liturgy 
is our bulkwark against this impoverish- 
ment. The ignorant Russian laborer 
of whom I spoke is one of these millions 
of worshippers and I am sure that every 
time he sang the Creed he was not only 
lifted out of the finite into the infinite 
but in his own way knew that fullness 
of being which is God. 


C. It is one of the contentions of the 
catholic-minded that this is the tre- 
mendous significance of the mass when 
rightly and duly celebrated. This is 
true. To the 


undoubtedly catholic 
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temper belongs, as one of the writers in 
Essays Catholic and Critical rightly 
tells us, ‘‘all that acknowledges and 
adores the one abiding transcendent 
and supremely given Reality, God; be- 
lieves in Jesus Christ as the unique rev- 
elation in personal form of his Mystery; 
and recognizes his Spirit embodied in 
the Church, as the everlasting witness 
of His will and word.’’ It was this 
which the leaders of the Oxford Move- 
ment, to whom we all owe so much, fully 
realized, and it was for this reason, pri- 
marily, that they sought to revive, in 
both form and spirit, the ancient cele- 
bration of the mass. There were many 
eauses for this movement, but there is 
one which is often overlooked but which 
when properly understood is fundamen- 
tal, namely, the intellectual. 

On its intellectual side—and the move- 
ment was in many respects primarily 
theological and philosophical—it was a 
revolt against the rationalism of the 
French Revolution which was in those 
days called liberalism. In John Henry 
Newman at least this was the primary 
driving force. Towards the end of his 
life he ‘‘rejoiced’’ as he writes, ‘‘that 
for fifty years he had resisted to the 
best of his powers the spirit of liberal- 
ism—the doctrine that there is no posi- 
tive truth in religion, but that one creed 
is as good as another. . . . It is incon- 
sistent with any recognition of any re- 
ligion as true. It teaches us all are to be 
tolerated and all are matters of opin- 
ion.’’ Witness also his note on Liber- 
alism added to the 1865 edition of the 
Apologia pro vita sua and retained in 
all subsequent editions. 

Resistance to liberalism is a hard 
saying in our modern ears. But it must 
be remembered that the term liberal- 
ism, as here used, meant modern natur- 
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alism, with all that it implies of secu- 
larization of religious worship and 
dogma. When a papal pronouncement 
denied that the Roman Pontiff can and 
must be reconciled to or compromise 
with progress, liberalism and modern 
civilization, it was liberalism in the sense 
of pure naturalism that was understood, 
progress in the sense of the naturalistic 
dogma of automatic progress which ex- 
cludes all notions of divine Providence, 
and modern civilization in the sense of 
a secularism which would reduce re- 
ligion in the modern world to mere mor- 
alism, to the pragmatic value of social 
welfare and control. 


IV. New Creeps ror OLD: SECULARIZED 
VESTIGES OF DoGMA 


A. The aversion to the ancient litur- 
gies so characteristic of much of mod- 
ern liberal Protestant Christianity, is 
really an aversion to the Creed and the 
world-view which it implies. The rea- 
son why many men find the language of 
the liturgy so remote from them is that, 
although they may not know it, they 
have in their heart really abandoned the 
world-view which the liturgy implies. 

We are told—I quote from one of our 
own Anglican scholars, Kirsopp Lake— 
that we can no longer accept the creed 
(the Nicene Creed) ex animo, because 
“*it represents, not our mind, but that of 
a generation which, however great, was 
mistaken in its views of the scriptures, 
of cosmology, and of metaphysies.’’ It 
is assumed that creeds are wholly man- 
made and can therefore be remade. It 
is assumed also that when thus remade 
they must reflect, in both thought and 
language—for the two are inseparable 
—the scientific consciousness of the time. 
This argument is sometimes carried to 
grotesque extremes. I remember a phil- 
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osophical colleague—a _ liberal Quaker 
by the way—who argued that the olg 
terms of the Good Shepherd, Lord ang 


King, applied to our Lord, should be ' 


abandoned as meaningless, if not worse, 
in our modern democratic culture. We 
should rather think of God as a dynamo, 
Perhaps you will recall that in Eugene 
O’Neill’s play of that name a very mod. 
ern young man did precisely this thing, 
Needless to say he went mad. 

One need not make too much of these 
extravagances in order to deny the prin. 
ciple involved. The argument for 
‘‘new creeds for old’’ seems plausible, 
and yet I believe it is, when exam. 
ined, unbelievably naive and unphilo- 
sophical. It assumes that science is 
capable of pronouncing on these matters, 
when the one thing above everything 
else which modern critical science is 
telling us is that it can’t. It assumes 
that science can give us an idea of God 
when the one thing above all else which 
is certain is that it not only, in the 
words of Laplace, has no need of that 
hypothesis, but even should it form 
such an hypothesis it would not be the 
God of religious faith and devotion. Of 
theologians of this type Bertrand Rus- 
sell remarks that ‘‘they do not seem to 
mind very much what kind of a God 
the scientist gives them so long as he 
allows them to have one at all.’’ I do 
not like the contemptuous tone in which 
he speaks of the liberal theologians—to 
understand all should be to pardon all 
—but certainly it strikes home. The 
God that is left to them is a mere pit- 


tance of His former self—let us say 4 


mathematical formula or some vague 
‘‘vital foree’’-—and any creed which 
embodies him is also a sorry remainder 
of the great historic monuments of the 
faith. 
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It is not surprising, then, that when 
men start to make new forms of worship 
and new creeds these become, so to 
speak, merely secularized vestiges of the 
ancient dogmas. The procedure is 
mainly one of eliminating all supernat- 
ural elements and leaving a bare moral- 
ism. I have before me such an attempt 
at ereed making, entitled, A Creed for 
the Times, also, I regret to say, by an 
Anglican clergyman, published in the 
New York Outlook a decade or so ago. 
It contains four articles. 


I believe in one God, present in nature as 
law, in science as truth, in history as justice, 
in society as sympathy, in conscience as duty 
and supremely in Christ as the highest ideal. 

I believe in the Bible as the expression of 
God’s will through man; in prayer as the de- 
yotion of man’s will to God; in the Church as 
the fellowship of those who try to do God’s 
will in the world. 

I believe in worship as the highest inspira- 
tion to work; in sacrifice as the price we must 
pay to make right what is wrong; in salvation 
as growth out of selfishness into service; in 
eternal life as survival of what loves and is 
lovable in each individual. 

And in judgment as the obvious fact that the 
condition of the gentle, the generous, the mod- 
est, the pure and the true is always and every- 
where preferable to that of the cruel, the sen- 
sual, the mean, the proud and the false. 


It little becomes me, or any one else, 
to pass judgment on any sincere expres- 
sion of faith. And yet, do we not feel 
the purely personal and sentimental 
quality of this statement? It describes 
emotions and attitudes which we all ad- 
mire, but as to the objects of faith there 
is little or nothing. One has merely 


to imagine this creed substituted for the 
Nicene in the order of Holy Communion 
to grasp the essence of my argument. 
I ought not to say it, perhaps, but all 
these new creeds have the same effect 
upon me as the jazzing of the classics. 
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Some years ago, before a gathering of 
Dartmouth professors, I read this creed 
and then followed it with the saying of 
the Nicene Creed. President Hopkins 
was good enough to say that, despite his 
own aversion to creed, when I read the 
ancient creed he saw the point. 


B. Much has been written upon what 
is called the philosophy of liturgy and 
creed. Two principles emerge which, I 
think, are worthy of the most careful 
consideration. They represent at once 
a genuine historical understanding of 
the place of these monuments of faith 
in the communal life and an equally 
genuine understanding of their signifi- 
cance as expressions of that faith. 

First of all, it is pointed out that the 
entire modern approach to these monu- 
ments of the faith is a mistaken one. 
The supreme question is, as Father 
Figgis has pointed out, whether one ac- 
cepts the total world-view, on nature 
and on man, which they embody—the 
eternal values which they enshrine and 
guard. Faith is by its very nature in- 
tegral, not analytical. It is therefore 
clearly a fundamental mistake to treat 
the dogmas or doctrines analytically— 
to consider the realities of religion as 
isolated facts or events—separated 
from each other and abstracted from 
the total of which they are a part. 
There is not a single article of the Ni- 
cene Creed—and therefore not a single 
act or word of the mass, which implies 
it—which, if taken from its spiritual 
context and set down in a purely nat- 
uralistic world, is not ridiculous. The 
Fatherhood of God, the Sonship of 
Christ, the Holy Spirit, the Lord and 
Giver of Life, the entire notion of the 
Incarnate Word—these, we may just as 
well recognize, cannot be translated 
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into the language of science. But it is 
just as true—and this should be recog- 
nized—that the Christian life itself, the 
Christian morals and values, are just 
as ridiculous in such a world. In the 
world of modern evolutionary natural- 
ism ‘‘the Sermon on the Mount is as 
much an accident as the Ninth Sym- 
phony.’’ 

No, the liturgy, and the Creed which 
is its heart, must be taken as a whole. 
On the other hand, to try to make a 
ereed out of analytical elements, a syn- 
thetic faith as it were, is equally ridic- 
ulous. It is as though a painter should 
draw an exact anatomical reproduction 
of a head, a shoulder, the arms, etc., of 
a living figure and then put them to- 
gether externally. That does not give 
us a true figure of aman. The intuitive 
grasp of the living totality must come 
first if the creation is to have reality. 
The integral character of the historical 
liturgy and creed is an expression of 
just such an intuitive grasp of a living 
totality—the product of the collective 
genius of the beloved community which 
is the Church. Such intuitive grasp is 
however not to be had for the mere 
asking. We cannot say to the spirit, 
come, and it cometh. It is the product 
of collective genius when the spirit of 
man is at its highest piteh—conditioned 
by the time-spirit and the intellectual 
climate. Whatever else may be true or 
untrue about Spengler’s philosophy of 
history, it certainly is true that the cre- 
ative genius of the great periods of 
religion may spend itself and culture 
pass on into periods of mere civilization 
and technique. We shall make many 
synthetic products in this mechanical 
epoch—synthetic rubber and what not 
—all sorts of substitutes for the creative 
products of nature; but we shall scarcely 


be able to devise synthetic creeds. That 
is beyond human power. And it is wel] 
that we should understand that fact. 

Liturgy and creed must, I repeat, be 
taken as an integral whole, as symbolic 
expressions of an ultimate world-view 
which is integral in its supernaturalism 
as is the modern naturalism which jt 
opposes. I am therefore forced to 
agree with A. E. Taylor when he dep. 
recates Bishop Gore’s attempt to dis. 
tinguish between the articles of the 
Creed—to allow a symbolic interpreta. 
tion of the dogma of the Ascension but 
to insist upon a purely literal interpre- 
tation of the dogma of the Virgin Birth, 
The fundamental difficulty, he rightly 
sees, in any such absolute division lies 
in the very nature of language itself, 
‘**T think,’’ he writes, ‘‘it is actually 
impossible to describe any real event 
in language wholly non-symbolic. No 
language, if I may be pardoned the 
merely apparent ‘bull,’ is even approxi- 
mately free from the symbolic except 
the artificial language of symbolic logie, 
and that language is impotent to de. 
scribe the simplest and most familiar 
event.’’ 

When we come to understand this 
fundamental fact about the language 
of religion and the language of theology, 
I think we shall indeed come to take the 
ereed as a whole or not at all. We may 
take it literally with all its corporal ex- 
pressions—the way-faring man, though 
a fool, need not, thank God, err therein. 
Or we may, like many of the greatest 
theologians, find in it a symbolic ex- 
pression of supernal truths only par- 
tially expressible in human words. We 
shall, then, with St. Augustine, not 
hesitate to distinguish, within the 
Church itself, between a more literal 
understanding—the fides simplex par- 
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yulorum—and a more spiritual serena 
intelligentia veritatis of the learned. 
We shall understand that while the 
simple faith of little children is never 
annulled by the serener insight—that 
very insight including an understand- 
ing of the simple faith—this fact does 
not exclude the truth that the ascension 
for this more serene intelligence is in 
the words of Abelard a melior ascensus. 
The second principle we may describe 
as the classical character of the great 
Christian liturgies. The classical has 
been defined as ‘‘reality purified by 
time.’’ And nowhere is this purifying 
process so much in evidence as in the 
religious experience of men. Time, we 
are inclined to believe, merely swallows 
up all its children, and we moderns are 
likely to think that that is what it 
ought to do. But time also does some- 
thing else. It eliminates the specious 
and conserves timeless values—not only 
in art, but in the intellectual and moral 
life of man. 
It is this aspect of Christian dogma 


‘ which LeRoy emphasizes, perhaps un- 


duly. It is, he tells us, in their nega- 
tions, even more than their affirmations, 
that the great dogmas of the faith are 
so important. They tell us what not to 
believe—eliminate the heresies which 
have proved themselves specious for 
feeling and action as well as for thought. 

This classical principle of the conser- 
vation of values is, however, little under- 
stood and still less appreciated by us 
moderns in any sphere of human ex- 
perience. Vulgarity and impoverish- 
ment of experience have little terror for 
us. We are much more afraid of being 
out of date. Nourished as we are on the 
naturalistic dogma of necessary prog- 
ress, we cannot but believe that what- 
ever comes next is best. And yet it is 
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coming to be more and more understood 
that there are great fields of human ex- 
perience in which the notion of progress 
is wholly illusory. Progress in art, in 
this sense, is disclaimed, not only by the 
philosophy of art but by artists them- 
selves. ‘‘No artist,’’ says Rodin—and 
on this point he is a good judge—‘‘ will 
ever surpass Phidias, for progress ex- 
ists in the physical world, but not in 
art. The greatest of sculptors, who ap- 
peared at a time when the whole human 
dream could blossom in the pediment of 
a temple, will remain forever without 
an equal.’’ Is it too much to say that 
the products of the ages of faith—when 
the whole human experience of God 
blossomed in the magnificent strophies 
of the Nicene Creed, will forever remain 
without an equal? 

In a now famous address by Bernard 
Shaw on the occasion of a great dinner 
given to Einstein in London, the one- 
time radical and atheist gave a brilliant 
sketch of what he described as two ways 
of knowing, the scientific and the re- 
ligious, and closed with this tremendous 
paradox. ‘‘Science,’’ he said, ‘‘is al- 
ways wrong, religion is always right.’’ 
That is doubtless a dangerous idea for 
us men of religion to get into our little 
heads. Certainly no thoughtful theo- 
logian would take it literally. But of 
one thing we may I think be sure. If 
religion is perennial, there is of neces- 
sity also something which is perennially 
true in the theological forms in which 
that experience is expressed and em- 
bodied. 


C. The philosophy of liturgy here de- 
veloped, it may be objected, emphasizes 
too much the aesthetic aspect—in fact 
the very illustrations employed are 
taken from the sphere of art, while the 
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pronouncements of religion, expressed 
in creed and liturgy, are themselves his- 
torical, cosmological and metaphysical. 

There seems to be a difficulty here, 
but I think it is only apparent. In- 
deed, even to raise such an objection is, 
to my mind, to betray precisely the lack 
of philosophical understanding which 
in general characterizes the modern atti- 
tude towards the classical creeds and 
liturgies. It was in order that we might 
escape this misunderstanding that I 
ventured upon my digression on the 
language of religion and the language of 
theology. 

William James presented one of the 
strongest arguments for the position 
here developed that has ever been formu- 
lated ; the fact that he did it unwittingly 
only adds to its force. He points out 


how, in an eloquent passage in The Idea 
of a University, Newman enumerates 


the famous scholastic list of attributes 
of the Deity. ‘‘Intoning them as he 
would a cathedral service,’’ writes 
James, ‘‘he shows how high is their 
aesthetic value. It enriches our bare 
piety to carry these mysterious and ex- 
alted verbal additions, just as it enriches 
a chureh to have an organ, and old 
brasses, marbles and frescoes and 
stained windows. Epithets add an at- 
mosphere and overtones to our devo- 
tion. They are like a hymn of praise 
and service of glory and may sound the 
more sublime for being incomprehen- 
sible. Minds like Newman grow as 
jealous of their credit as heathen priests 
are of the jewelry and adornments that 
blaze upon their idols.’’ (The Varie- 
ties of Religious Experience, p. 458.) 
In another context, however, James 
admits that he spoke too contemptu- 
ously of the pragmatic uselessness of 
these famous theological attributes, for 


they have their use, he says, an aesthetic 
use which he neglected to consider, 
Aesthetic value, forsooth! It is partly 
at least because of their aesthetic valye 
that they have their tremendous signif. 
cance, and they have this aesthetic valye 
precisely because they represent some. 
thing which is so much more than the 
merely aesthetic. The liturgy is indeed 
great poetry—that is part of its great. 
ness, for it is only in that language that 
the supernal truths of religion can be 
expressed—but it is only because it 
eatches and expresses something which 
is beyond all human poetry as it is also 
beyond all human science. 

Traditional religious philosophy never 
contemplated the separation of good- 
ness, truth and beauty which character. 
izes so much of modern thought. For 
the classical Christian thinkers they 
were ‘‘bound by a cord not lightly 
broken,’’ and it was because they did 
not break this cord that the products of 
their genius are, humanly speaking, 
eternal. It is the breaking of this cord 
which entails vulgarity and tastelessness. 
The separation of poetry from truth is 
fatal in the sphere of poetry itself; it is 
simply tragic in the sphere of religion. 
Is it too much to say that, admitting to 
the full the superb understanding by 
William James of the more human as- 
pects of religion, it is precisely in this 
passage that he exhibits most clearly 
one of the worst blind spots of his entire 
thinking—a blind spot, moreover, shared 
by the entire nineteenth century of 
which he was, in so many respects, the 
perfect representative ? 

And speaking of the tremendous 
philosophical significance of the aes- 
thetic element in religion and religious 
expression, I would even go further 
than many of you will care to follow 
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me. I should be disposed to say that it 
is only when the liturgy, including the 
Creed, is set to music that its real great- 
ness is understood and its deepest truth 
revealed. The Sanctus of Bach’s B- 
Minor Mass tells us of a glory of which 
heaven and earth are full which, when 
we hear that music, we know can be only 
the glory of God. The Jncarnatus tells 
us of something which goes far beyond 
the words themselves, but the music, far 
from belying the words, seems only to 
enhance their meaning. It is, in a sense, 
more theological: than the proposition 
itself. It expresses that mystical ele- 
ment in the dogma which is an essential 
part of the dogma itself. In his epoch- 
making work, The Idea of the Holy, 
Rudolf Otto has an Appendix on ‘‘The 
Numinous in Hymn and Liturgy.’’ He 
speaks not only of the numinous quality 
of the words but of the musical tones 
themselves—the tones which, as has been 
well said, cannot lie. Taken by them- 
selves they do not give us truth, but 
when nobly linked with the sacred 
words, they do. As a distinguished 
musician, commenting upon this very 
mass as rendered at the Bach festival in 
Bethlehem, said: ‘‘Others may believe, 
the musician knows.’’ 


D. I have spoken of the ‘‘sincerity”’ 
of many moderns, which, as they say, 
prevents them from accepting the Creed 
ex animo and for that reason makes li- 
turgical worship a form of empty words. 
And yet I suspect that the greatest 


danger to religious sincerity is found in 
the attitude of the liberals themselves. 

They seek what Dean Sperry calls in 
his book of that name, Reality in Wor- 
ship. In place of the amorphous and 
sometimes vulgar sentimentality which 
too often dogs the steps of a creedless 
religion and a formless worship—and 
makes them unreal—they seek to revive 
the reality of the great ages of faith as 
embodied in the liturgies and hymnolo- 
gies of the past. But does not every 
word of this literature, every phrase of 
the ancient music, breathe and palpi- 
tate with the sense of the supernatural 
which gave them birth? Does not their 
every line presuppose the Creed? 

Christianity is in many ways at the 
crossroads, but in no respect so obvi- 
ously as in the matter of reality in wor- 
ship. Either it will continue in the vain 
attempt to separate the moral, social and 
aesthetic values of religion from its 
fundamental metaphysical content, and 
gradually fall more and more into nat- 
uralism and a sentimental humanism in 
which these very values must die for 
lack of root; or else men will again see 
that these ‘‘values’’ cannot be detached 
from the magnificent theological and 
philosophical structure which has en- 
dured for a thousand years and will 
again seek to understand and reinter- 
pret that structure. Religio perennis 
presupposes philosophia perennis. That 
is, for me, in a word, the deepest mean- 
ing of the topic, The Theological Impli- 
cations of the Liturgy. 
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The human mind is so constituted that 
it continually endeavors to make the uni- 
verse it observes appear reasonable. 
But this process, to which men have al- 
ways been committed, encounters three 
major difficulties. 

We know the external world only par- 
tially, and in forming a conception of it, 
we are forced to make a considerable 
contribution ourselves. Indeed, the ex- 
istence of a universe external to our- 
selves is an assumption or postulate, al- 
though commonsense is so sure of it 
that in western thought it has seldom 
been doubted. But although we may 
be sure that there is such an external 
world, independent of our conscious- 
ness, the way in which we acquire 
knowledge of it, and the accuracy of 
that knowledge, has caused considerable 
debate. We may be confident, however, 
that the best to be said for our knowl- 
edge is that it is approximate only 
within definite limits. And it is in part 
a creative act of our own, which cannot 
be disentangled from the data which 
reach us from without. Any theory of 
the universe, or of a part of the uni- 
verse, therefore contains a subjective 
element which cannot be entirely elimi- 
nated. 

Our labor in constructing reasonable 
theories of the universe can never be 
completely ended, because we are con- 
tinually enlarging our knowledge of that 
universe. New facts are constantly 
coming into view, which must be allo- 
cated among our concepts, or which re- 
quire that our concepts be revised or 
recreated. And as this process is un- 
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ending, no static theory can ever remain 


- satisfactory. 


But the greatest difficulty we face jg 
that if we look far enough in any dj. 
rection, we reach a limit beyond which 
our reason refuses to function. Is space 
limited or unlimited? Is it continuons 
or discrete? Are space and time ex. 
ternal to our minds, or are they subjec- 
tive? Can there be action at a dis 
tance? Such illustrations from the field 
of science show how soon we reach a 
point beyond which our reason falters, 

These difficulties do not deter man 
from his efforts to be rational, but they 
require him to be careful. It is possible 
to recognize that there is a subjective 
element in our view of the universe, and 
yet to accept that view as correct so long 
as it permits us to prophesy within lim- 
its. It is possible to try continually for 
closer approximations to reality, and 
for more inclusive and more accurate 
concepts. And it is possible to recog- 
nize the limits of reason, and to com- 
bine use of it within those limits with 
an admission of its inadequacy when 
faced with the characteristics of infinity. 

The Christian Church, generally 
speaking, is committed to an acceptance 
of the external universe as real, and also 
to the reality of what used to be called 
matter. The Church can adopt neither 
the idealism of the Mahayana Indian 
thinkers, such as Asangha and Vasu- 
bandhu, nor the materialism of Euro- 
pean thought from Democritus to 
Haeckel and Clifford. 

Christian philosophy therefore faces 
the difficulties of recognizing at least 
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two kinds of reality, and of endeavor- 
ing to make the existence of both rea- 
sonable. 

The classic device for accomplishing 
this task was to hold that there is more 
than one order of reality, the higher in- 
eluding the lower without contradiction. 
There is a natural order, and there is a 
supernatural order which includes the 
natural. 

The difficulties with this formula, 
which is still used by great sections of 
Christendom, are that the term super- 
natural is frequently misunderstood 
and considered almost as magical, while 
its meaning depends upon the term nat- 
ural, which is seldom used today in the 
way in which it was used when the 
formula was originally developed. Our 
views of nature have changed consider- 
ably since the Middle Ages, and we are 
not so certain of what nature does or 
does not include. Do we mean by na- 
ture a world which is mechanistic, or 
do we mean the usual, the customary and 
the expected order of events? Do we 
consider the supernatural largely as a 
eategory in which we place events for 
which we cannot find a natural explana- 
tion? 

These difficulties are particularly 
prominent in any theory of the sacra- 
ments, because the sacraments involve 
material objects. A theory of the sac- 
raments therefore involves more than 
the concepts of theology; it involves the 
concepts of physics. How are bread 
and wine related to the person of Jesus 
Christ? Under what circumstances is 
there any such relation, and what are 
its effects? Are there any conditioning 
factors, and if so, what are they? The 
Church is committed to making the 
facts of its practice and experience rea- 
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sonable, and this involves the develop- 
ment of sacramental formulas. 

The practice of the Church existed 
long before there were such formulas, 
and was the determining factor in their 
development. The question attacked 
by the great medieval thinkers was not 
‘‘What are the meaning and value of 
the sacraments?’’ but ‘‘How can the 
experience of the Church be fitted into 
a rational view of the universe?’’ 

This question is still faced by theo- 
logians. The experience of the Church 
has not changed; but our conception of 
the universe has changed considerably. 
The difficulty with existing sacramental 
formulas is not due to theology, but to 
physics. For since the sacraments in- 
volve material objects, sacramental 
theory will involve a theory of physics, 
nor can this be avoided as long as those 
objects are regarded as real in any 
sense. 

The scholastics made ‘use of the best 
theories of physics of their day. But 
Aristotelian concepts of substance and 
accident, matter and form, would no 
longer be taught, as physics, even in 
the most conservative institution of 
learning. 

The result is that the Church teaches 
a theory of the sacraments which ap- 
pears irrational and unreasonable to 
anyone who has not already accepted 
the practice of the Church, while those 
who know the effect of the sacraments 
from experience are obliged to take a 
position associated with Averroés, in 
which they use one theory of nature 
when they are in church, and a totally 
different theory when they step outside. 

When we consider that no new theo- 
ries of the sacraments have been ad- 
vanced for several centuries, during 
which time man’s view of the physical 
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universe has altered enormously, is it not 
evident that the Church should be com- 
mitted to the task of revising its for- 
mulas? Such a task does not in any 
way involve the denial of its experience, 
and in particular, it does not involve a 
denial of what Christians know by ex- 
perience to be the effect of the sacra- 
ments. But it does involve making the 
facts of experience appear reasonable in 
view of our changed conceptions of the 
physical world. 

The heart of any discussion on this 
subject would be the definition of the 
term sacrament. It should be remem- 
bered that the Church possessed and 
used sacraments for more than a thou- 
sand years before a real definition of 
the word was reached, so that the test 
of such a definition is whether it guards, 
clarifies and makes reasonable the be- 
lief and practice which are already a 
part of the experience of the Church. 
With this determining factor in mind, 
a definition of the term may be sug- 
gested. A sacrament is a structural in- 
strument of divine purpose, ordained 
by Christ and sanctioned by the Church, 
whereby God gives power to those pre- 
pared to receive it. 

This suggested definition may be 
placed beside the older definition found 
in the Book of Common Prayer: ‘‘I 
mean by this word Sacrament an out- 
ward and visible sign of an inward and 
spiritual grace given unto us; ordained 
by Christ himself, as a means whereby 
we receive this grace, and a pledge to 
assure us thereof.’’ The essence of 
this Prayer Book definition goes back to 
St. Augustine, and as a definition, comes 
from Hugo of St. Victor. The last three 
phrases were added by the Reformers 
because of Reformation controversies 
concerned with the number of sacra- 


ments, and with the doctrine of trans. 
substantiation. 

The important term is the word useg 
to classify sacrament. Hugo, wh 
framed the first real definition, used the 
word sign, which the Book of Common 
Prayer still uses. St. Thomas Aquinas 
found this word unsatisfactory, ang 
used instead the term instrument. The 
latter term appears more adequate, 
Sign is vague, and has acquired a nun. 
ber of meanings. Here the most obvi. 
ous meaning is “‘that by which anything 
is made known or represented; that 
which furnishes evidence; a token; an 
indication’’—the definition in Webster, 
But instrument—‘that by which work 
is performed, or anything is effected’’~ 
is stronger, clearer, and suggests a tool 
in the hands of someone with a purpose, 
An instrument implies an object, which 
means does not. And pledge is a weak 
word, whose meaning is included in that 
of sign. 

Whether instrument would carry the 
same meaning to a modern man that it 
did to Aquinas is hardly essential—the 
significance is certainly near enough. 
And it is a word much used in modern 
thought, with the same meaning that is 
intended here. The sacramental ob- 
jects are certainly more than signs, just 
as a store is more than a sign which 
hangs over the entrance.' 

The phrase ‘‘outward and _ visible” 
indicates an external object, known to 
us through the senses. But modern 
thought is not interested in substance 


1 Article XXVIII of the Articles of Religion 
begins, ‘‘The Supper of the Lord is not only 


a sign ... but rather it is a Sacrament: . . .” 


Probably sign and sacrament are used 4s 
synonyms here. Article XXVII uses the term 
instrument, calling Baptism an instrument for 
grafting into the Church. 


4 
‘ 
4 
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and matter, about which few would 
dogmatize today. It is interested rather 
in structure, and a mechanistic world 
is now called structural. 

This is the world with which the 
physicist deals. It is a world in which 
he respects no purpose save his own, and 
in order that he may control it, he con- 
eeives that world as structural. By 
means of this assumption, the physicist 
has achieved considerable success in 
prophesying certain kinds of events. 
And all objects known to us through our 
senses belong to the world of the physi- 
cist. 

There are, however, two types of be- 
havior in the external world, the mecha- 
nistic and the purposive. A live animal 
behaves differently from the same ani- 
mal dead, without any observable differ- 
ence in structure. 

It is not necessary to deny the reality 
of either mechanistic or purposive be- 
havior, and both are observed. Nor is it 
necessary to hold that an object must 
fall in only one of these categories. The 
two classes of objects, as classes, may be 
mutually exclusive. But an individual 
object may belong at the same time in 
both categories. This is not only true 
of living things, but of all instruments 
—of chairs and tables and knives and 
pens. A chair conforms to the laws of 
physics, but a chair, as a chair, is an in- 
strument used for a certain purpose. 

The structural world of the physicist 
is ruled by law. But it is impossible to 
conceive a law without a purpose behind 
it. Therefore the laws of the scientist 
are either his own creations, or they are, 


-as the scientist states them, approxima- 


tions to the laws of God. 

The chief difficulty with which sacra- 
mental theology grapples is to make rea- 
sonable the use of structural objects by 
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Do sacramental 


God to convey power. 
bread and wine remain such, or do they 
change into something else? 

This definition tries to avoid that diffi- 
culty. It would hold that the objects 
remain structural. But without ceasing 
to be structural, they become the instru- 
ments of a divine purpose; that is, they 
belong in both categories at the same 
time. The difficulty is avoided by ceas- 
ing to be concerned with substance. In 
any case, we know nothing about sub- 
stance, either of bread and wine, or of 
any other object. But just as a car- 
penter constructs a framework of what 
we loosely call wood, which then, with- 
out ceasing to be wood, becomes an in- 
strument upon which we sit down; so 
God takes bread and wine, and without 
changing their structure or exempting 
them from the laws of physics, makes 
them into an instrument whereby He 
communicates His own life. 

The purpose behind the sacraments is 
the purpose of God, and the act is the 
act of God. The initiative lies with 
Him, and because the purpose is pe- 
culiar to that act, God is present in a 
peculiar and unique way in that act. 

This should be enough for us. The 
substance of any object is a thing-in- 
itself, an unknowable. We should cease 
speculating about substance, which we 
cannot know, and concern ourselves with 
function, which we can observe. We 
know certain attributes of bread and 
wine, but we do not know what bread 
and wine are in themselves. In fact, 
their use in the Holy Communion is 
functional, for they were used originally 
because they were food. Bread and 
wine are structural objects which may 
properly be studied in a laboratory. 
Bread and wine used in an ordinary 
meal, without ceasing to be structural, 
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become instruments—that is, they are 
food which nourishes the body. Bread 
and wine, in the Sacrament, become in- 
struments in the hands of God, whereby 
He gives Himself to the communicant. 
And the sacramental objects do not 
cease to be in all three categories at the 
same time. 

The Church uses the sacraments be- 
cause they were ordained by Christ, and 
this phrase is in the older definition. 
But there is a familiar phrase that ‘‘the 
whole of life should be made sacramen- 
tal.’” There is a sense in which this is 
true and valuable, but at the same time, 
the proper use of sacrament must be 
more narrow. And not only is the num- 
ber of sacraments limited, but it is even 
more limited, rightly or wrongly, than 
the words of Christ permit. It might, 
for instance, be maintained, that Christ 
had ordained the sacrament of foot- 
washing, or of giving a cup of water in 
his name. The real presence could 
hardly be denied in connection with cer- 
tain acts of charity, for Christ’s words 
are explicit. 

The Church, however, has limited the 
use of the word ‘‘sacrament”’ in its tech- 
nical meaning to certain acts of worship, 
and does not use it for acts of service to 
humanity, although equal scriptural au- 
thority might be cited. It is the Church 
which has confined the use of the term, 
we might say, to the first of the two 
Great Commandments. And therefore, 
the defining power of the Church should 
be mentioned in the definition. 

The word used in the older definition 
for that which God gives, is grace. This 
time-honored term is used in three con- 
nected ways in the New Testament; for 
a gift, for the giver, and for the recipi- 


2 There was a sect with such a sacrament in 
the time of Tertullian. 


JOHN K. SHRYOCK 


ent of the gift. This significance js kept 
in the suggested definition by the worg 
‘‘orves,’’ which eliminates any thought 
of merit or reward. But ‘‘grace’’ hag 
been used for so long that its meaning 
has been blunted. 

Most theological terms were originally 
connected with daily secular life, ang 
that connection gave them force. By; 
men have a tendency to take words used 
in religion away from secular use, sane. 
tifying them, so to speak, so that evep. 
tually it becomes improper to use them 
except in a religious context. This is 
unfortunate, because the force of such 
words often came from their secular as. 
sociations. This has now become true of 
‘‘erace,’’ and limits its effect. Grace is 
always used in connection with a gift, 
unearned and unmerited. But it is not 
the gift of an object. It will be found 
that grace is always used for a gift of 
power—for a gift of the ability to act. 
Power is a word still used in secular af- 
fairs—very much so. It is not only 
more exact than grace, but it carries 
more force, and therefore it is substi- 
tuted for the older term. 

The last phrase is an addition to the 
Prayer Book definition, but the idea is 
ancient. A _ distinction between the 
validity and the efficacy of a sacrament 
is as old as St. Augustine. A sacrament 
may be valid—and the validity is deter- 
mined by the Church—but its effect is 
not automatic. That effect is condi 
tioned by the attitude of the recipient. 
‘‘For as the benefit is great, if with a 
true penitent heart and lively faith we 
receive that holy Sacrament; so is the 
danger great, if we receive the same un- 
worthily.’’ 

This distinction should be included in 
the definition of a sacrament, as a par- 
tial safeguard against the intrusion of 


a 
: 


magic. The fact that physical objects 
are used in sacraments makes it in- 
evitable that the danger of a magical 
interpretation should always be present. 
No matter how carefully the doctrine of 
the Church is defined, no matter how 
often nor how urgently ecclesiastical au- 
thorities speak on the subject, there will 
always be people who will assume that 
the performance of some ritual act of 
itself confers benefits, irrespective of 
their inward attitude at the time. This 
danger is not limited to any one religion, 
nor to any one branch of the Christian 
Church. It is found in Protestantism 
and Catholicism. It goes back to the 
earliest days of the Church, and there 
are stories that the bread and wine from 
the Holy Communion were carried home, 
where small quantities were eaten daily 
as a precaution against poison. Al- 
though the chief factor in determining 
sacramental formulas is the experience 
of the Church, it is also true that pious 
and devout laymen are particularly 
open to the temptation of adopting prac- 
tices which give them pleasant feelings, 
without consideration of the dangers in- 
volved because of their lack of ration- 
ality. It is much easier, and more pleas- 
ant, to feel that a sacrament operates 
automatically, than it is to approach it 
with a penitent heart and a lively faith. 

Against this danger the theologians of 
the Church have always sought to guard 
—St. Augustine, Paschasius Radbertus, 
Hugo of St. Victor, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
and the others. If the danger still exists 
—as it does and always will exist—it is 
not because the thinkers of the Church 
have neglected to combat it. 

But it is desirable to include in the 
definition a statement that the efficacy 
of a sacrament is not the same thing as 
its validity. It will not prevent some 
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people from being attracted by magical 
interpretations, but it will provide a 
constant warning. God desires to give 
power through the sacraments, but that 
power can be received and utilized only 
by those whose faith has prepared them 
for it. . 
This definition, like any possible defi- 
nition of such a concept, is inadequate. 
It is subjective, in that it is based upon 
what we find to be the effects of the sac- 
ramental life, and in that it is an at- 
tempt to offer a reasonable description 
of our experience. The formula is no 
more than an approximation, incomplete 
and subject to revision. It is open to 
the objection that the new terms must 
themselves be defined, and this process 
can continue ad infinitum. It deals with 
a philosophic problem to which any an- 
swer seems incomprehensible. 

But the formula would permit us to 
prophesy the effects of the sacraments 
in the acquisition of power under certain 
conditions, and it is not a priori, but re- 
fers to experience: indeed, it is the ex- 
perience of the Church which deter- 
mines the formula. If it is an approxi- 
mation, it is an approximation which 
may be verified within limits. And if 
it does not eliminate all intellectual diffi- 
culties, the modern language reminds us 
that those difficulties are no worse than 
similar ones involved in any attempt to 
interpret the universe rationally, by 
science as well as by religion. Wisely 
or unwisely, it attempts to eliminate one 
of the chief intellectual difficulties in a 
modern approach to sacramental theol- 
ogy, by urging that conceptions of struc- 
ture and function be substituted for 
conceptions of substance. 

The Church has always held that the 
effects of the sacrament of the Holy Com- 
munion were produced by the body of 
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Christ. No reputable theologian has 
held that any change took place in the 
bread and wine which could be detected 
in a laboratory: in other words, there 
was no change in structure. The change 
occurred in that which underlay and 
gave reality to the bread and wine, 
which the scholastics, following Aris- 
totle, called substance.*® 

But the scholastics would admit, were 
they still with us, that whatever sub- 
stance is, in the Aristotelian sense, it is 
something which does not permit of ob- 
servation, and which cannot be referred 
to experience for verification. It is, as 
a matter of fact, an unknown as far as 
experience is concerned; and because it 
is not concerned with experience, it has 
no meaning for us, whatever it may have 
for God. 

On the other hand, we can observe 
both structure and _ function. The 
structure of bread and wine remains the 
same after consecration as it was before. 
The function alters, however, and the 
eonsecrated elements, when received 
with a lively faith, produce an effect 
quite different from eating bread and 
wine at a meal. The Church has always 
held that while the faith of the com- 
municant is necessary for efficacy, the 
validity does not depend upon the atti- 
tude of the communicant. It is objec- 
tive to the communicant, not subjective, 
and the power given through and by the 
sacrament is due to an act of God. 


8 Aristotle’s distinctions, and scholastic defi- 
nitions based or developed on them, can be 
understood only by the specialist. While they 
are a magnificent intellectual achievement, 
there is no need to discuss them here, since they 
are no longer a part of science, and it was as 
science that they were used in theology. Aris- 
totle ordinarily used the words ousia, trans- 
lated by the Latin substantia, and sometimes 
used the phrase ti esti, the is-ness of a thing. 


JOHN K. SHRYOCK 


“‘The currency of God,’’ it has been 
said, ‘‘is God. He never pays in any. 
thing else, nor in anything less.”’ Th. 
power given through the Holy (Com. 
munion is God Himself. This is the 
reality upon whose preservation the 
Church will insist. 

This suggested definition attempts to 
preserve the reality of the Presence, but 
to avoid problems of substitution and 
annihilation of substance which have no 
real meaning because they do not refer 
to experience. The attempt is based 
upon the assumption, verified by experi- 
ence, that an individual object may be. 
long in two or more categories at the 
same time, even though those classes as 
classes, are mutually exclusive. 

The difficulty with sacramental theol- 
ogy is due to an outgrown physics, and 
the connection between physics and 
theology may be illustrated from a non- 
Christian religion. The Buddha once 
said that entrance into Nirvana was like 
the flame of a candle when it is put out. 
This was understood by western scholars 
to mean the extinction of personality. 
But Indian ideas of physics included 
the conception of flame as existing under 
some form in any object that could burn, 
so that, as far as the idea can be ex- 
pressed in our language, the Buddha 
meant that personal existence became 
potential, rather than kinetic. The mis- 
understanding was due to physics. 

In somewhat the same way, the insist- 
ence of the Church that the reality 
underlying the sacrament of Holy Com- 


- munion is God, present in a unique way, 


is made difficult by misunderstood and 
outworn theories of physics. Theology 
should cease speculating in terms of 
hypotheses of physics which have ceased 
to have meaning for us. 
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The formulas of religion, like the for- 
mulas of science, require occasional re- 
statement. This is not because the older 
formulas are wrong, but because prog- 
ress in thought requires refinement in 
more accurate approximations. The 


It is axiomatic in the music profession 
that serious composers have long been 
indifferent to the fundamental problems 
of church music and that composers of 
church music have produced little, if 
anything, of artistic merit. The corpus 
of church music was embalmed in the 
Opera Omnia of Palestrina. The almost 
complete demise of church music as a 
creative art is one of the most tragic sit- 
uations in the Church and in the art of 
music. 

It is difficult to see how anyone with 
conscience and perception in these mat- 
ters can fail to comprehend a situation so 
obviously transparent without being 
guilty of the double standard of esthetic 
judgment which imputes spiritual value 
to a musical composition merely because 
it has a sacred text. 

The depraved state of Church music 
is a blemish upon the record of all 
branches of the Church, but it is more 
blameworthy in the Catholic Church in 
view of the injunctions of the Motu 
Proprio. A few leaders have striven to 
fulfill their obligations by a cultivation 
of Gregorian Chant and the figured 
music of the 16th century. The re- 
mainder have resorted to an almost com- 
pletely specious repertoire. And the 
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facts remain, but our comprehension of 
the facts should improve.* 


4The author is indebted to the Rev. Dr. L. 


C. Lewis, the Rev. R. E. Coonrad, and others 
for suggestions and other aid in preparing this 


paper. 


situation is equally deplorable in Prot- 
estantism. 

We have been misled into believing 
that in Church we must favor ourselves 
musically: consequently much of our 
music employs melodic, harmonic and 
rhythmic formulae that are an insult to 
the intelligence and full of clichés the 
literary equivalents of which would be 
in execrable taste in the pulpit. To 
paraphrase Ralph Waldo Emerson, we 
have been singing music to God that we 
should be ashamed to compose in praise 
of a man. 

The causes behind this situation are 
numerous and varied: among them are 
the revolt against ecclesiastical authori- 
tarianism, the rise of operatic and in- 
strumental music, the changed economic 
status of the composer, the apathy of the 
clergy, the crassness of music publish- 
ers, and the shortsightedness.of Vestry- 
men and Music Committees. The rem- 
edy will involve a consideration of all 
these factors, but it lies primarily in the 
consecration of a few strongminded indi- 
viduals to the truly noble calling of pro- 
viding a suitable vehicle for the worship 
of Almighty God. 

This musical vehicle must meet the 
requirements: the _ text, 


following 
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whether liturgical or extra-liturgical, 
must be sober, devotional, and in good 
taste and literary style. The musical 
setting must be appropriate in length, 
form and medium. The musical style 
is the one point concerning which there 
can be serious disagreement. The 17th 
century demise of the pure choral style 
was a blow from which church music has 
never recovered. The basic principles 
of prosody, melodic line, vocal counter- 
point and choral style, though dormant, 
have borne little fruit since that time. 
It is inconceivable that these principles 
should have been repudiated so com- 
pletely that they will never be recovered 
or that they are incompatible with the 
musical vocabularies of the present day. 

It is unwise to predict what form the 
ultimate solution of this problem will 
take as it will involve years of ground- 
work and experiment and there must 
be much trial and error. One thing is 
certain: no composer or group of com- 
posers can set out consciously to create 
a meaningful, appealing and dignified 
style without first making an effort to 
recapture the background of faith upon 
which all valid church music of the past 


has been built and without which gj 
sacred composition is baseless. It jg 
mistaken idea that a solution will bp 
found in the artificial expedients of leg. 
islation or of commissions to well estab. 
lished composers. Few contemporary 
composers of standing have shown any 
concern for this problem: their interegy 
and help would be invaluable provide 
their approach is sympathetic and spon. 
taneous, otherwise their products will be 
perfunctory and meaningless. 

What did the Psalmist mean by Cap. 
tate Domino canticum novum? Surely 
not dull imitations of the 16th century 
or effete imitations of Handel and Mep. 
delssohn or the emasculated offspring of 
Romanticism, Victorianism, Impression. 
ism and Realism. Nor did he mean 
something new merely for the sake of 
novelty. It is presumptuous to attempt 
to dictate the attributes of this style 
only time will indicate what these will 
be—but it is imperative to consider the 
fullest meaning of the commandment: 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind. 
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INTRODUCTION : 


The last (1930) Lambeth Conference 
adopted the following resolution : 

‘“‘The conference calls upon all members of 
the Anglican Communion to promote the cause 
of union by fostering and deepening in all pos- 
sible ways the fellowship of the Anglican Com- 
munion itself, so that by mutual understanding 
and appreciation all may come to a fuller ap- 
prehension of the truth as it is in Jesus, and 
more perfectly make manifest to the world the 
unity of the Spirit in and through the diver- 
sity of His gifts.’’ 1 


With this purpose in mind, the follow- 
ing discussion outline has been prepared 
for the use of groups of the Church Con- 
gress in the United States and for any 
other persons who may desire to study 
possibly ways of increasing understand- 
ing of the special needs and opportuni- 
ties of the Anglican Communion. 


1. WHAT Is THE ANGLICAN COMMUN- 
ION ? 


The definition approved by the 1930 
Lambeth Conference follows: 


‘‘The Anglican Communion is a fellowship 
within the One Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church of those duly constituted dioceses, prov- 
inces or regional churches in communion with 
the See of Canterbury, which have the follow- 
ing characteristics in common: 


(a) they uphold and propagate the Catholic 
and Apostolic faith and order as they are gen- 


1The Lambeth Conferences, by William R. 
Curtis, p. 307. 
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erally set forth in the Book of Common Prayer 
as authorized in their several churches; 
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(b) they are particular or ‘national’ 
churches, and, as such, promote within each of 
their territories a national expression of Chris- 
tian faith, life and worship; and 

(c) they are bound together not by a central 
legislative and executive authority, but by mu- 
tual loyalty sustained through the common 
counsel of the bishops in conference.’’ 2 


This group of Churches has grown 
out of the Christianization of the British 
Isles and therefrom has spread through- 
out the world. 

It is composed of more than 300 Dio- 
ceses, ranging from England to China, 
and from the Arctic to Australia. 

Its total membership has been esti- 
mated to be approximately thirty-seven 
million baptized members.® 

It maintains the chief lines of tradi- 
tional polity. 

It adapts itself to the needs of the na- 
tions whose people it serves. 


2. WHAT ARE THE PRESENT CHANNELS 
OF JOINT ACTION IN THE ANGLI- 
CAN COMMUNION ? 


a. Worship. The use of the Book of 
Common Prayer which adheres to the 
same primary theological concepts, 
though varying in details in different 
countries. 

2do., p. 307-308. 

3 The Expansion of the Anglican Communion, 
by the Rev. John Higgins, p. 235. 
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b. Inter-communion. Bishops, other 
Clergy, and lay communicants are wel- 
comed, in their respective capacities, as 
visitors in each National Church from 
the others, and are eligible for transfer 
of communicant or clerical status, or for 
election or appointment to Episcopal 
office, in accordance with the rules ap- 
plying to each case. 

c. Missionary Cooperation. Dioceses 
of Jerusalem and Dornakal. Combining 
of missionary work of National Churches 
which resulted in the formation 


(1) in Japan, of ‘‘Nippon Sei Ko 
Kwai’’ in 1887, 

(2) in China, of ‘‘Chung Hua Sheng 
Kung Hui’’ in 1912. 


d. The Lambeth Conference of all 
Bishops of the Anglican Communion. 
The Conference has no legislative power 
and no authority to enforce its decisions; 
but its opinions carry great weight. In 
the opening address at the first Lambeth 
Conference (1867), Archbishop Long- 
ley, as President of the Conference, 
said : 

‘*It has never been contemplated that we 
should assume the functions of a general synod 
of all the churches in full communion with the 
Church of England, and take upon ourselves 
to enact canons that should be binding upon 
those here represented. We merely propose to 
discuss matters of practical interest, and pro- 
nounce what we deem expedient in resolutions 
which may serve as safe guides to future ac- 
tion.’’ 4 


e. The Consultative Committee of the 
Lambeth Conference, which functions 
between meetings of the Conference. 

The 1920 Lambeth Conference de- 
clared the Consultative Committee to be 
‘‘a purely advisory body. It is of the 


4The Lambeth Conferences, by William R. 
Curtis, p. 140-141. 


nature of a continuation committee of 
the whole conference and neither pog. 
sesses nor claims any executive or ad. 
ministrative power. It is framed go ag 
to represent all branches of the Angli- 
can Communion and it offers advice only 
when advice is asked for.’’ 5 

The 1930 Lambeth Conference stated: 


**The usual duties of the consultative body 
of the Lambeth Conference should be: 


(i) To carry on the work left to it by the 
preceding conference 

(ii) To assist the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in the preparation of the business of the 
ensuing conference. 

(iii) To deal with matters referred to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury on which he 
requests its aid. 

(iv) To deal with matters referred to it by 
any bishop or group of bishops, sub- 
ject to any limitations upon such ref. 
erences which may be imposed by the 
regulations of local and _ regional 
churches. ’’ 


The 1930 Lambeth Conference further 
stated : 

‘“Hereafter the members of the consultative 
body should consist of not less than 18 mem- 
bers, appointed to represent the Lambeth Con- 
ference by the Archbishop of Canterbury, with 
due regard to regional requirements, after con- 
sultation with the metropolitans and presiding 
bishops: vacancies being filled in the same 
way.’’7 


f. Conference between Representa- 
tives of Various National Churches. 
Examples: 


(1) The Presiding Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
U.S.A. was empowered by the 1940 Gen- 
eral Convention ‘‘to represent General 
Convention in such negotiations with the 
Churches of the Anglican Communion 

5 do., p. 286. 


6 do., p. 289-290. 
7 do., p. 290. 
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asmay arise out of the emergency under- 
taking to give aid to Anglican Mis- 
sions.’” 

(2) Committee appointed by 1943 
General Convention ‘‘to study in con- 
junction with the Commission from the 
Church of England proposed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and in co- 
operation with the Commission on a Just 
and Durable Peace of the Federal Coun- 
eil of the Churches of Christ in America, 
the conditions of a stable peace, and to 
keep the Church informed regarding 
such discussions. ’’ ® 

(3) 1945 meeting in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, between Anglican Bishops in the 
South Pacific, with representatives of 
various missionary boards interested in 
that field.*° 

(4) Presiding Bishop of Protestant 
Episcopal Church in U.S.A. and others 
of its National Council made Honorary 
Vice-presidents of Church Missionary 
Society of Church of England." 

g. Pan-Anglican Congress of 1908 in 
England at which representatives, cleri- 
eal and lay, from each Diocese of the 
Anglican Communion, numbering 7,000, 
met to discuss joint problems. No ad- 
ditional Congress has been held (but 
see 3, b). 


3. Is THERE NEED OF FurRTHER UNITY 
oF ACTION? 


a. Actions of Lambeth Conference. 
The 1867 Lambeth Conference adopted 
unanimously the following resolution: 


‘That in the opinion of this conference 
unity of faith and discipline will be best main- 
tained among the several branches of the Angli- 
can Communion by due and canoical subordi- 


8 Journal of General Convention, 1940, p. 158. 
®do., 1943, p. 297. 

10 The Living Church, August 26, 1945, p. 10. 
11 The Witness, Sept. 6, 1945, p. 15. 


nation of the several branches to the higher 
authority of a synod or synods above them.’’ 12 


However, the Committee on Synods ap- 
pointed by the 1867 Lambeth Conference 
recommended only the creation of an as- 
sembly, congress, or council which 
should not ‘‘be competent to enact can- 
ons of binding ecclesiastical authority 
on these different bodies, or to frame 
definitions of faith which it would be 
obligatory on the churches of the Angli- 
can Communion to accept. . . . Its de- 
cisions could only possess the authority 
which might be derived from the moral 
weight of such united counsels and 
judgments, and from the voluntary ac- 
ceptance of its conclusions by any of the 
churches there represented.’’ ** 

The practice of the Lambeth Confer- 
ence has been in accordance with this 
principle. 

The Committee further suggested that 
the proposed assembly ‘‘should be at- 
tended by both clerical and lay repre- 
sentatives of the several churches . . . and 
that the proceedings should be more 
formal, and, in part at least, public.’’ ** 

However, the Lambeth Conferences 
have continued to be ‘‘for Bishops 
only,’’ and their discussions have been 
private, though the final results thereof 
have been made public. 


b. Action of Pan-Anglican Congress. 
At the 1908 Pan-Anglican Congress it 
was agreed that thereafter the Congress 
should meet regularly at ten-year inter- 
vals.?® 


(Note: In 1918, World War I made it obvi- 
ously impossible to hold such a meeting. More- 


12 The Lambeth Conferences, by William R. 
Curtis, p. 158-159. 

18 do., p. 189. 

14do., p. 189. 

15 The Living Church, July 4, 1908, p. 346. 
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over, interest since 1908 has probably been re- 
tarded by the series of inter-church meetings 
such as 


(1) International Missionary Conference 
at Edinburgh in 1910, 
at Jerusalem in 1928, 
at Madras in 1938; 
(2) Faith and Order Conference 
at Lausanne in 1927, 
at Edinburgh in 1937; 
(3) Life and Work Conference 
at Stockholm in 1925, 
at Oxford in 1937; 
(4) Joint Conference of Faith and Order and 
Life and Work ; 
at Utrecht in 1938, resulting in ‘‘ Pro- 
visional Committee’’ for a ‘‘ World 
Council of Churches.’’ 
However, the need for joint action 
within the Anglican Communion con- 
tinues.) 


c. Interest in the possibility of greater 
unity of action within the Anglican Com- 
munion has been emphasized by the fol- 
lowing facts: 


(1) Christ said, ‘‘I pray that they all - 


may be one.’’ One step in creating 
world-wide Church unity would be or- 
ganic unity between the member 
churches of the Anglican Communion. 

(2) Diminution of effects of space and 
time by improved transportation and 
communication facilities makes obvious 
the need for greater unity of action be- 
tween National Churches as well as be- 
tween nations. 

(3) The vast alterations in mission- 
ary frontiers brought about by the war 
require commensurate alterations in mis- 
sionary programs, with consequent need 
of joint planning and action by the 
whole Anglican Communion and not just 
by individual churches or* groups of 
churches thereof. 

(4) Bishop Hall, of Hong Kong, in 
his Hale Memorial Sermon at Seabury- 


Western Theological Seminary in 194) 
stressed the need for greater unity of 
action and the setting up of new chan. 
nels therefor. Widespread expressions 
of approval followed. 

(5) The lack of knowledge of what 
the various National Churches are doing 
is a hindrance to effective world witness, 

In his report to the meeting of the Ad. 
visory Council on Ecclesiastical Rela- 
tions in 1944, Bishop James deWolfe 
Perry spoke of the lack of understand. 
ing of the ecclesiastical relationship be- 
tween the various branches of the Angli- 
can Communion, saying: 


‘*An overwhelming majority of professed 
Episcopalians in the United States are left in 
ignorance of ecclesiastical relation to the 
Church beyond their borders, or in an attitude 
of avowed indifference. . . . More serious than 
the provincial attitude of mind shown by 
branches of our communion is the disregard of 
spiritual ties and mutual obligations which 
should bind them. Such apathy has broken 
down under the stress of war and the conscious 
need of each for the other’s assistance. Re- 
cent visits of English ecclesiastics have done 
much to overcome persistent isolationism. 
Such guests from abroad, however, have been 
regarded by most Americans only as delightful 
ambassadors of good will. More than impul- 
sive acts of generosity and official visits will be 
needed to bring about a real sense of spiritual 
unity.’? 16 


(6) The late Archbishop Temple in 
May, 1944, wrote, in part, as follows: 


‘*The idea (of the holding of a Pan-Angli- 
ean Congress after World War II) is certainly 
one that deserves to be very carefully investi- 
gated. We must not do it unless we can ensure 
success in the spread of widespread interest 
and good attendance. If we can ensure that, 
I think it might be of the very greatest use. 
It will be important to meet as soon as we can 
do so effectively.’’ 17 


16 do., July 23, 1944, p. 3. 


17 Letter to Author. 
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(7) The House of Bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
US.A. at its meeting in 1945 unani- 
mously adopted the following resolu- 
tion : 

‘*Be it resolved, That the House of Bishops 
requests the Presiding Bishop to appoint a com- 
mittee with himself as Chairman to consider 
the possibility of requesting the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to invite all bishops of the Angli- 
ean Communion, and one clerical and one lay 
representative of each Diocese thereof, to meet 
as soon as may be possible to confer on the 
problems and opportunities before our Com- 
munion in the post-war world, this conference 
to be held in conjunction with or separate from 
the next session of the Lambeth Conference. 
If, after due consideration, this committee be- 
lieves it to be advisable so to do, the commit- 
tee shall have power to extend through the 
Presiding Bishop an invitation to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to hold both conferences, 
or either of them, in this country.’’ 


This committee was appointed. 


4. HINDRANCES TO CLOSER ACTION : 


a. Fear of centralization of authority 
with loss of autonomy. Historie anti- 
pathy within the Anglican Communion 
to the establishment of a new ‘‘ Papacy.”’ 
Illustrated by an account of the first 
(1867) Lambeth Conference in the Lon- 
don Times, which commented : 


**The Bishops have appointed committees to 
consider by what means the Church of Eng- 
land may be transformed from a national body 
into a mere member of an almost oecumenical 
organization. Of course, we cannot constitute 
a new Rome... .’’ 18 


b. National Prejudices. Anti-British, 
anti-American, ete. Desire of some peo- 
ple, especially those of non-English 
background and tradition in all coun- 
tries, to have no emphasis upon ‘“‘ Angli- 


18 The Lambeth Conferences, by William R. 
Curtis, p. 195. , 
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canism’’ or any other indication of the 
historic origin of the Communion. A 
change of name from ‘‘ Anglican Com- 
munion’’ might help end this. 

c. Emphasis upon the complete au- 
tonomy of each National Church. One 
prominent English Bishop has recently 
written, ‘‘ All the Churches of the Angli- 
can Communion are self-governing and 
pride themselves on that. I don’t think 
they would at all accept the idea of a 
Federal Council even with limited fune- 
tions.’’ 

d. Establishment of Church of Eng- 
land. ‘‘Ecclesiastical nationalism was 
erected into a principle by Hooker’s doc- 
trine that Church and State were but 
different aspects of the same entity, the 
English nation under its King.’’*° 
Bishops of Church of England appointed 
by King on advice of the Prime Minister. 
Parliament must approve change in Eng- 
lish Book of Common Prayer. Such 
things are indicative of the power of the 
government over Church; e.g., changes 
in Prayer Book by joint action of the 
Anglican Communion might not be ap- 
proved by English Parliament. 


5. AppITIONAL CHANNELS OF 
Unity SEEM NECESSARY AND Pos- 
SIBLE Now? 


a. Regular meetings of Pan-Anglican 
Congress. Members other than ‘‘Bish- 
ops only’’ could meet (possibly midway 
between decennial sessions of Lambeth 
Conference, or a year or two before or 
after Lambeth Conference) and discuss 
common problems. It has precedent of 
one held in 1908. It is in keeping with 
the democratic temper of the times to 


19 Letter to Author. 
20 Militant in Earth, by the Rev. Dr. E. R. 


Hardy, Jr., p. 162. 
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give representation to other clergy and 
laity as well as to Bishops. 

Membership might be much less than 
the 7,000 participating in the 1908 Con- 
gress, which apparently proved un- 
wieldly in size. One clerical and one 
lay representative from each Diocese of 
the Anglican Communion would bring 
only about 650 representatives (com- 
parable in size to House of Clerical and 
Lay Deputies of General Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
U.S.A.). Two Houses, one of Bishops 
and one of clerical and lay representa- 
tives, might be formed, as in General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the U.S.A. 

b. Permanent Consultative Body, rep- 
resenting all sections of the Anglican 
Communion (and not just the Lambeth 
Conference), composed of Bishops, 
Priests, and laity (not Bishops alone), 
comparable to National Council of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
U.S.A. This would deal with mission- 
ary problems and form joint policies 
under agreed grants of power, and 
would serve as an avenue of joint ac- 
tion between meetings of the Congress. 

c. Permanent secretariat, to meet ob- 
vious needs. 

d. Staff College—(as proposed by 
Bishop Hall in 1941 Hale Memorial Ser- 
mon), at which clergy of the various 
churches within the Communion might 
meet for joint study and the promotion 
of fellowship and understanding. 


6. HeapsHIP oF PAN-ANGLICAN CoN- 
GRESS AND OF PERMANENT CoNn- 
SULTATIVE Bopy. 


Could be rotating. This would end 
fears of an ‘‘ Anglican Papacy”’ and cut 
through provincialism. 


7. LocaTION OF HEADQUARTERS yp 
SECRETARIAT. 


Could shift with shift of head of Pap. 
Anglican Congress and Permanent Cop. 
sultative Body; or might have perma. 
nent location at Canterbury. 


8. CHANGE OF NAME. 


Alteration of designation of Anglican 
Communion might be helpful in ending 
some of the ‘‘hindrances to closer ae. 
tion’’ cited in ‘‘4’’ and would also be 
more properly descriptive of a Com- 
munion which includes people of so 
many racial origins and national back- 
grounds. 


9. PracTICAL RESULTS OF THE Fore- 
@OING: 


a. Increased understanding and 


deeper fellowship between National 
Churches. 

b. Greater recognition of unity of 
purpose. 


c. Shifting of headship would be stim- 
ulating in bringing new points of view 
to the forefront. 

d. Stronger missionary program 
through joint planning and action. 

e. A practical step towards Church 
Unity. Something would be done and 
not merely ‘‘talked about.’’ 

f. Would make unity with other Com- 
munions easier to achieve. 


10. WHAT ARE THE First Steps? 


Study by all members of the Anglican 
Communion of the history and working 
plans of their own Church and of other 
member churches of the Anglican Com- 
munion. 
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Suggested Books 


The Lambeth Conferences, by William R. 
Curtis. 

The Expansion of the Anglican Communion, 
by the Rev. John Higgins. 

Hale Memorial Sermon (1941), by the Rt. Rev. 
-Ronald O. Hall, published by Seabury-West- 
ern Theological Seminary. 

The Future of the Church of England, edited 
by Sir James Morehead, esp. Ch. IX. 

Our Expanding Church, by the Rev. J. T. Addi- 
son, esp. Ch. IT. 

Militant in Earth, by the Rev. E. R. Hardy, Jr., 
esp. ‘‘ Epilogue.’’ 

The Ecclesiastical Expansion of England, by 
the Rt. Rev. Alfred Barry (1895). 


Questions for Discussion 
Group 1 


a. What are some ways (in addition to the 
ones now in use) in which the National Churches 
of the Anglican Communion could and should 
take joint action? 

b. Should a ‘‘ Staff College,’’ as proposed by 
Bishop Hall, be established? 

What changes in or additions to his plan 
would you suggest? 

c. Should the name, ‘‘ Anglican Communion,’’ 
be altered? 

If so, what name should be adopted? 
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Group 2 


a. Should a Second Pan-Anglican Congress 
be held soon? 

Where should it meet? 

Who should be the convener and the chair- 
man? 

How many representatives should there be 
from each National Church? 

What should be its powers? 

What subjects should it consider? 

Should it meet regularly in future? 

b. Should a Permanent Consultative Body of 
the Congress be formed? 

What should be its powers and duties? 

c. Should there be a permanent Secretariat? 

What should be its powers and duties? 

Where should its headquarters be? 


Group 3 


a. Is organic union of all National Churches 
of the Anglican Communion desirable? 

If so, what should be the initial steps towards 
achieving this? 

b. Without waiting for some form of or- 
ganic union to be established, should all mis- 
sionary work of the National Churches be com- 
bined and managed and financed jointly? 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Christian Answer. Edited, with introduc- 
tion, by Henry P. Van Dusen. New York: 
Scribners, 1945, pp. x +195. $2.50. 


This is a collection of essays addressed pri- 
marily but not exclusively to ‘‘thoughtful men 
and women who stand somewhat outside the 
Christian tradition, and yet who are moved 
by the events of our time to inquire whether 
Christian faith may not hold truth and power 
which they have neglected and of which they 
and their world stand in need.’’ It comes out 
of a group of two dozen or more ‘‘ younger 
theologians and philosophers’’ who meet regu- 
larly two week-ends a year. Over the past 
decade the Theological Discussion group, as it 
ealls itself, has moved toward some agreement 


as to the nature of the crisis in our times and 
as to the Christian answer. The chapters of 
the above book ‘‘seek to make articulate a 
consensus’’ arrived at by the six collaborators. 

The diagnosis of the present situation is 
undertaken by Dr. Paul J. Tillich in the first 
chapter. As might be expected, it is a pro- 
found analysis and indictment of the con- 
temporary world and a protest against it. The 
world situation, as Dr. Tillich sees it, is the 
outcome of the rise, triumph, and the crisis of 
bourgeois society. These three phases of cul- 
tural movement are characterized in the first 
period (rise) by belief in ‘‘reason’’ (autono- 
mous and revolutionary), in the second (tri- 
umph) by the perfecting of ‘‘technical rea- 
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son,’’ and in the third or contemporary period 
by resorting to ‘‘planning reason’’ in an effort 
to save itself. This schema is applied suc- 
cessively and successfully to each sphere of 
life, cultural, educational, economic, political 
and international. 

The second chapter, by Dr. Theodore M. 
Greene, Christianity and Its Secular Alterna- 
tives, discusses the validity and credibility of 
Christian belief. It is a well-written and bal- 
anced presentation of the meaning of the 
supernatural, revelation, reason, faith, dogma, 
original sin, and the church from a Christian 
viewpoint. It is the opinion of Dr. Greene that 
around the foregoing points cluster most of 
the misconceptions of Christianity held by the 
secularists. 

Central Christian Affirmations, by Dr. George 
F. Thomas, is an effort to set forth the content 


of the Christian Gospel under the headings of . 


Revelation, God, Creation, Man, and Sin (an 
especially fine discussion, by the way), Christ 
and the Creeds, the Atonement, Salvation, the 
Kingdom of God. Although this essay at first 
reading is plausible and attractive in its very 
simplicity, it is at this point that the reader 
may begin to ask questions of a slightly em- 
barrassing nature. These questions would be 
inspired in part by the ambitious, and perhaps 
even pretentious, purpose and title of the book. 
*“Ts what is set down in this chapter truly the 
Christian answer? Would it not be better de- 
scribed as a Christian answer?’’ Perhaps those 
who were responsible for giving a title to the 
book should have treated more seriously Dr. 
Aubrey’s statement in a later chapter, ‘‘His 
[the Christian’s] realism includes acknowl- 
edgment of his own limitations; and he can- 
not, so long as he remains really Christian, 
ascribe absolute truth to any of his own in- 
terpretations of Christ.’’ Such a disclaimer 
entered early in the book, perhaps best of all 
in the introduction, would have been a felici- 
tous, and certainly modest, omen. 

Although Dr. Thomas did not refrain from 
dealing with the subjects of revelation and 
reason which had been discussed from one 
viewpoint in the immediately preceding chap- 
ter by Dr. Greene, there is omitted from the 
list of ‘‘central Christian affirmations’’ or- 
iginal sin and the doctrine of the Church. 
Are they not ‘‘central’’? 

Not all who call themselves Christians will 
be satisfied by a statement of the doctrine of 


the Incarnation which describes the life ang 
death of Christ ‘‘as manifestations of the re. 
demptive power of God incarnate in a Perfect 
man.’’ (The italics are the author’s.) This 
seems to make a distinction between God ang 
His power and between ‘‘a man’’ and Man. 
Whatever this is, it is not the understanding 
of the Incarnation as found in historical Chris. 
tianity. Nor is it in the opinion of some to 
read, ‘‘When Christians say that Christ was 
‘God of God, Light of Light, very God of very 
God’ and ‘of one substance with the Father’ 
they are testifying that he who has brought 
redemption and new life to themselves and 
countless others must in some incomprehensible 
way have had God in him.’’ (The italies are 
mine.) Here the reader, if he does not ‘‘stand@ 
somewhat outside of the Christian tradition,” 
may be prompted to inquire, ‘‘Is this even @ 
Christian answer, to say nothing about the 
Christian one?’’ 

It would appear that much of the weakness 
of this chapter issues from the brave attempt 
to ‘‘articulate a consensus’’; usually an un- 
satisfactory procedure in matters so contro- 
versial, 

Christianity in Action or ‘‘what it pro- 
poses’’ is divided between two concluding 
chapters, one on Christianity and Society by 
Dr. Edwin E. Aubrey and the other by Dr. 
John Knox with the title of Christianity and 
the Christian. In the opening chapter Dr. Til- 
lich raised some devastating questions but in 
the chapter treating of the implications of 
Christianity for society they do not seem to be 
answered. Perhaps the questions are unanswer- 
able. If so, the reader may well ask, ‘‘ Where 
did you get the title of the book?’’ 

Instead of a reply there is presented a 
number of doctrines or ideas to be found in 
Christianity which if firmly held would pro- 
vide man and society with security, unity, 
freedom, and meaning. Ignored are three 
fairly basic contentions of Dr. Tillich. First, 
the present crisis is not to be thought of as 
mainly an intellectual or ‘‘theoretical’’ one. 
Secondly, ‘‘the tragic self-destruction of our 
present world is the result not simply of the 
particular contradictions bred by that world 
but also of the contradictions which character- 
ize human life always. History shows that, 
over and over again, the achievements of man, 
as though by a logie of tragedy, turn against 
man himself.’’ Thirdly, any solution to the 
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resent impasse must come out of the ‘‘depths 
of the world situation.’” It must be ‘‘ecu- 
menical’’ if the Christian Church is to speak 
authoritatively to the world today. 

This review would leave a quite false im- 
pression if it did not point out that one of the 
fundamental questions propounded by Dr. Til- 
lich has been ably and honestly handled by 
Dr. Aubrey. The problem of the relation be- 
tween rational and existential truth is illumi- 
nated by the section of this chapter discussing 
the contribution of Christianity to ‘‘meaning.’’ 

The final chapter, by Dr. Knox, contains an 
especially discerning treatment of man’s moral 
dilemma, the grace of God, and Christian life 
in the Church. Thanks to this concluding es- 
say the book ends on a high and moving note. 

From the above discussion it will be obvious 
that the reader’s impression is likely to be 
rather mixed. Its weakness would seem to be 
due to the method of composition. Any one of 
the authors if he had written the book by him- 
self probably would have done a better job than 
resulted from the joint effort. Despite its rather 
spotty character it is as a whole what one 
would anticipate from such a distinguished and 
competent group—a significant and important 
effort in the direction of ecumenical theological 
thought. 

ALDEN DREW KELLEY 

Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 


Bringing Our World Together: A Study in 
World Community. By Daniel Johnson 
Fleming. New York: Scribner, 1945, pp. 
xv+155. $2.00. 


This Religious Book Club selection measures 
the Christian hope for world community against 
the hindrances and resources provided within 
and outside the Christian Church. As the 
reader turns the pages, his reactions vary as he 
feels that the author is now too optimistic and 
now too pessimistic, and at the end he feels 
that a balance has been attained. 

The first three chapters provide the per- 
spective of history, as Dr. Fleming briefly 
sketches the development of man in terms of 
the meaning of history, the differences between 
men, and the resources in our heritage upon 
which a world community might be built, show- 
ing how men are being forced into close rela- 
tions whether friendly or otherwise. 

It is difficult for men to expand their loyal- 


ties, which are usually in terms of family, 
church, community, and nation; and yet it is 
the demand for a wider loyalty which is essen- 
tial to world brotherhood. Community may be 
achieved on the ‘‘melting pot’’ theory, but in 
the last analysis this reduces great cultural 
traditions to a least common denominator. The 
alternative of ‘‘cultural pluralism’’ is more 
difficult to achieve, but provides richer divi- 
dends. This is obvious in the case of racial 
differences, which can only be resolved by 
‘‘meeting the challenge of the different.’’ 

The hope of a world family means getting 
beyond a tribal ethical consciousness. Limita- 
tion to enlightened self-interest will defeat the 
Christian hope. Christian ethics has affected 
national policy in many instances, and although 
Lend-Lease was only self-interest and was 
quickly cancelled, it indicated one way in which 
a nation might help its neighbors. But a senti- 
mental application of the Golden Rule is no 
solution either, for all self-giving must be in 
terms of the needs of others rather than the 
supposed needs imagined by the giver. 

Christianity is no panacea. It is the answer 
in the realm of religion only, but provides no 
superior knowledge of means or techniques. 
Christians, furthermore, need to know how to 
cooperate with non-Christians and atheists on 
a world-wide scale. But Christianity has ex- 
panded into practically all the areas of the 
world, and thus can become the leaven in every 
country, even though it constitutes only one- 
third of the world’s population. There is hope, 
because a world-wide Christian fellowship is 
being created. 

Some will claim that the atomic bomb re- 
futes Dr. Fleming’s thesis. But the atomic bomb 
actually is irrevelant to the problem; it is only 
a tool and the answer lies in how it will be 
used. As always, the quality of mankind is the 
clue to bringing our world together, and, as Dr. 
Fleming clearly points out, the possibilities lie 
in what the Christian influence can do. 

While the author is correct in pointing to 
so many elements of hope and while he is 
realistic in seeing many obstructions, it seems 
to his reviewer that he has too much faith in 
the Christian Church. The Church has not been 
noticeably successful in stopping wars where it 
has claimed most of the population. Not only 
the Roman Church in Spain and Ethiopia, not 
only the Lutheran Church in Germany, but the 
various churches throughout Christendom have 
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not always contributed to the growth of a 
Christian community. The non-militaristic 
Christian Church has a worse war record than 
Islam or Shinto, which are officially militaris- 
tie. 

What Dr. Fleming wants done is within the 
range of possibility, but it should be made clear 
that these expanding loyalties to include a 
world community must begin by breaking 
through the shackles of the restricted loyalties 
of Christians. It is true that God’s power 
alone can cope with atomic power (which is 
also God’s power), but the time is short and 
the task gigantic. It is ‘‘one world—or none,’’ 
and Dr. Fleming points out the only way it 
can become one. 

The book concludes with a list of questions 
for discussion, a reading list for each section, 
footnotes in the wrong place, and an index. 

RANDOLPH CRUMP MILLER. 

Church Divinity School of the Pacific 


Church, College, and Nation. By G. Roy El- 
liott. Louisville: Cloister Press, 1945, pp. 
vi + 162. $2.00. 


This little book by a Christian humanist, a 
member of the Episcopal Church, and the Fol- 
ger Professor of English in Amherst College, 
endeavors to set forth the mutual needs and 
relationships of the Church, higher education, 
and organized society. The author’s witty and 
unconventional description of the present state 
of these three determinative elements in our 
western culture considers them in their respec- 
tive institutional embodiments; i.e., the de- 
nominational churches, the colleges and uni- 
versities of the country, and the state. 

Dr. Elliott’s insight into the American aca- 
demic world, its glories and its tragedies, must 
be taken seriously because it comes out of his 
over thirty years experience as a teacher and 
counsellor of young men. He is known to many 
generations of Bowdoin and Amherst students 
as a wise and understanding friend. Although 
the essays are directed primarily to academic 
folk they have much to say to others and especi- 
ally to those concerned with the Church’s work 
among college students. ‘ 

The constructive and more theological part 
of the book might be described as purely prag- 
matic; in fact almost ‘‘modernist’’ in the tech- 
nical sense of the word. For example, the 
chapter on ‘‘Saint-Worship’’ (a really barbar- 


ous and inaccurate phrase) leaves one with the 
impression that it has more than a superfiejg] 
resemblance to Santayana’s advocacy of the 
eult of the Virgin Mary. The quite subjective 
and pragmatic approach will not commend jt. 
self to all. It is expected that ultimately the 
beautiful is the true but not every isolateg 
particularized event which seems beautiful jg 
necessarily true. 

However, Dr. Elliott will not mind if every- 
one does not agree with him. He is content to 
play the role of ‘‘catalytic agent’’ which he 
suggests as one of the values to be gained by 
the establishment of a ‘‘chair of orthodox 
Christianity’’ in every college. The oceupant 
of such a chair will at least ‘‘help his colleagues 
to erystalize their beliefs in sharpest opposi- 
tion if need be, at any rate in clear contrast 
to his.’’ 

To be noted particularly are the sections dis. 
cussing Imagination, Faculty Types (all too 
familiar to many), the Relation of College 
and Church, and the Meaning of the Name 
and the Word. 

For a background to the author’s viewpoint, 
the reviewer suggests a reading of Dr. Elliott’s 
Humanism and Imagination. 

ALDEN DREW KELLEY 

Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 


Philosophical Understanding and _ Religious 
Truth. By Erich Frank. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1945, pp. x + 209. 
$2.50. 


In this modern atomic age, when so many 
thoughtful persons are obsessed with the sci- 
entific approach to all truth, including religious 
truth, it is stimulating indeed to discover a 
different pathway in our eternal quest for 
ultimate reality. Those who are somewhat 
bored with philosophical scientists may discover 
in Erich Frank a scientific philosopher. 

As a true philosopher Dr. Frank avoids the 
pitfalls of the assumption that religious truth 
ean be thoroughly understood philosophically. 
For the title of his book is not Philosophical 
Understanding of Religious Truth, but Philo- 
sophical Understanding and Religious Truth. 
The two fields, philosophy and religion, are 
clearly defined. To show the relationship be- 
tween these two fields, with especial emphasis 
on philosophical understanding, is the main 
purpose of this study. 
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Dr. Frank points out the limitations of hu- 
man reason and the purely rational approach 
to religious truth. But since modern man ar- 
rives at truth largely through reason and 
rational argument, it is through reason that 
religious misconceptions must be corrected. 
Only reason can remove the obstacles which 
reason has thrown in its way, thus clearing the 
path to religious truth. ‘‘For the medieval 
thinker, philosophy meant ‘Faith Seeking Un- 
derstanding’; for the modern, on the con- 
trary, it is Understanding that finds itself in 
search of a faith.’’ 

Whether man comprehends himself in terms 
of subjective thought or of objective nature, or 
of both, he remains within the limits of merely 
intellectual contemplation. He is always more 
than he is able to comprehend of himself. While 
taking himself as an object, he is also the sub- 
ject which apprehends and knows itself. Thus 
man is forever transcending himself. Man is 
more than intellect; he is will, love, desire, 
feeling. Man is not only soul, but also body. 
The root of his existence lies deeper than his 
thought can penetrate. Man always remains a 
mystery to himself. 

While man is unable to understand his own 
nature, the existence of God is even more diffi- 
eult to comprehend. So strange has the phe- 
nomenon of religious experience become to 
modern man, that he puzzles only over the 
origin of the idea of God. No matter how un- 
comfortable the modern philosopher may feel 
whenever the word God is mentioned, he can- 
not deny the fact that the question of the ex- 
istence of God, seen from a theoretical point of 
view, constitutes a fundamental problem of 
philosophy. Even the atheist may feel the 
inadequacy of all human concepts of God com- 

pared with that which God would really be, 
the author of all things, even of the atheists. 
Indeed only one who has experienced God 
in all His incomprehensible greatness will un- 
derstand the question of the existence of God 
in its true philosophical import. For the ex- 
istence of God infinitely transcends human 
thought and will and belief. And it is pre- 
cisely in this transcendence that God and His 
existence can be grasped by human persons. 
LesTeR V. WILEY 


Hollywood, Calif. 
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Christ and Divorce. By Felix L. Cirlot. Ver- 
sailles, Ky.: The Author (152 Locust 8t.), 
1945, pp. xiv +237. $2.50. 


Dr. Cirlot has written the fullest criticism 
yet to appear of the New Testament scholar- 
ship upon which is rested the case for a more 
liberal divorce canon, such as the Phister canon 
defeated at the last General Convention. For 
the American Church an enterprise of this kind 
entails, specifically, an attempt to refute the 
reasoning of Burton Scott Easton, Frederick 
C. Grant and (partially) Bayard H. Jones. 
The writer has made this attempt with pains- 
taking care. As a whole, the book is a demon- 
stration of disciplined courtesy within a frame- 
work of intense conviction and polemic purpose. 

Having established a ‘‘correct’’ text (especi- 
ally for Matt. 19: 1-12) and offered a recon- 
struction of the actual words of Jesus, Dr. 
Cirlot argues that Jesus believed in the in- 
dissolubility of marriage and based his divorce 
teaching on that premise, using five chapters 
to this end (I-IV and XII). Chapters V to 
XI consist of closely reasoned attacks on the 
validity of recent ‘‘liberalizing’’ arguments 
which include not only the ‘‘exceptive clause’’ 
positions (still thought to be valid by many 
clergy and laymen) but also the more widely 
and authoritatively held views which may be 
grouped together as based on the contention 
that Jesus’ recorded opinions on marriage and 
divorce need not (and should not) be taken at 
their face value. 

To this reviewer’s knowledge there is no 
other ‘‘orthodox’’ treatment of the problem, 
with reference to recent scholarship and con- 
troversy, of comparable detail and scope. There 
are even two chapters (XII and XIII) and an 
Epilogue dealing with the problem as it is 
raised for the Church by ‘‘reason’’ (as apart 
from scripture) and canonical ways and means. 
Dr. Cirlot’s carefully presented study has been 
available for nearly a year now, and it is to 
be hoped that the ‘‘liberal’’ view’s advocates 
will, as Cirlot says, take up the argument where 
his book leaves it—that is, answer him. An 
answer as careful as the book itself is called 
for. 

On a tangential (but related) point, Ap- 
pendix B will be of considerable interest to 
those who are concerned about contemporary 
‘Christology. Dr. Cirlot, advocate though he is 
of Catholic orthodoxy, advances a critically 
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radical version of the kenosis theory. He takes 
the position that Christ made many mistakes in 
his ‘‘merely human opinions’’ (the Parousia, 
for example) but that God the Father would 
not permit Jesus to utter any error in his 
‘*authoritative ex cathedra teaching.’’ This 
interesting version of kenosis (found in Gore 
and Kenneth Kirk) has its relevance to the 
divorce question, since it is sometimes held 
that Jesus’ rigid divorce teaching was an in- 
terimsethik assuming an imminent Kingdom, 
and therefore its failure to materialize quali- 
fies Jesus’ rigid prohibition of divorce and 
remarriage. 

Cirlot, curiously, offers no clear reason why 
he holds the Kingdom ‘‘ignorance’’ of Jesus 
to be ‘‘merely human opinion’’ (thus invali- 
dating the interimsethik argument against the 
binding force of the divorce texts), while he 
holds the divorce teaching itself to be ‘‘ authori- 
tative ex cathedra teaching.’’ A series of arti- 
cles by Cirlot appeared in The Living Church of 
November, 1944, dealing at length with his new 
and even startling thesis on distinguishing the 
kenotic factors in Jesus’ life and teaching, but 
this crucial point is not clearly established by 
him. This reviewer prefers the DuBose position 
(loss of metaphysical but not of moral attri- 
butes of deity) and finds the theological impli- 
cations of the latter more tenable and lucid. 

JOSEPH F. FLETCHER 

Episcopal Theological School 


Church Life in England in the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury. By John R. H. Moorman. Cam- 
bridge: The University Press, and New 
York: Macmillan, 1945, pp. xxviii + 444. 
Illus. $5.50. 


Discount as we may the laudatio temporis 
acti affected in certain circles, the fact remains 
that the century of Magna Carta and the 
Model Parliament; of the coming of the friars, 
the foundation of the first Oxford colleges, and 
the beginning of Convocation; the century of 
Stephen Langton and Robert Grosseteste and 
the great Franciscan scholars, is among the 
most significant periods in the history of the 
English Church and State—as the thirteenth 
century represents in many respects the cul- 
minating point of the millenium we conven- 
tionally dub the ‘‘middle ages.’’ In that 
eentury the Church itself had most of the 
attributes of a State, with an official personnel 


(the clergy, regular and secular) estimateg as 
from one-twelfth to one-fifteenth of the tota) 
male population, with its own body of Igy 
enforced in its courts and administered by it 
superior clergy, and with forms of taxation by 
no means negligible. It was also ‘‘big bugi. 
ness’’ with vast holdings in land vested in its 
multitude of corporations—bishops, cathedra) 
chapters, monastic houses, academic founda. 
tions, trustees for the mendicants, and g0 op, 
It was a powerful institution integrated into 
the total fabric of society, whose influence ang 
far-reaching controls few could manage to 
escape. 

In this volume Mr. Moorman gives us an 
album of candid-camera ‘‘shots,’’ the subjects 
of which are the Church’s official personnel, 
Part One deals with the secular clergy: the 
parish priest and his assistants; his legal 
status and sources of income; his education— 
or not infrequently, his lack of it; his life at 
home and his relations with his people; his 
social position and his prospects of advance- 
ment. The bishop in his palace and on his 
manors; his administrative tasks and his dio- 
cesan visitations. Two notable chapters con- 
elude this section: on the demand for reform, 
and on the attempt—none too successful— to 
meet this demand. 

Part Two introduces us to the regulars: 
the monasteries, their properties and their 
administration; their business enterprises and 
tangled finances and perennial litigation; the 
routine life of the monks and their contribu- 
tions to society; the mendicant orders in their 
hey-day and in their decadence. 

These lively and unretouched pictures are 
based upon a wealth of contemporary docu- 
ments—cathedral chronicles, monastic records, 
episcopal registers and visitation reports, and 
the observations of individuals such as the 
gossipy Giraldus Cambrensis and the censori- 
ous Walter Map. Moorman is an alert observer 
and records without fear or favor what he has 
found through extensive exploration of the rich 
sources for this period. The result is a first- 
rate piece of social history—much in the style 
of Coulton and worthy of a place beside the 
latter’s Five Centuries of Religion—of impor- 
tance to the medievalist no less than to the 
ecclesiastical historian. 

What about the moral state of the English 
Church in the thirteenth century? If the find- 
ings of a visitation made near the close of the 
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century by Richard de Cliffe (p. 211 ff.) are 
at all representative, the situation was serious 
indeed, for shocking conditions of clerical liv- 
ing were found in a majority of the nineteen 
parishes visited, and these within easy walking- 
distance of Canterbury. However, we of 
the twentieth century have little reason to be 
surprised at the characteristic medieval dis- 
crepancy between the ideal and the actual, or 
to think it strange that laws were more easily 
made than observed. If the medieval Church 
failed it was not because its aim was low. 
Perhaps the reverse would be more true. 

The book has full documentation, an ex- 
tensive bibliography of both sources and sec- 
ondary works, and a superb index. 

P. V. Norwoop 

Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 


Method for the Easy Comprehension of History. 
By John Bodin. Translated by Beatrice 
Reynolds. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1945, pp. xxix + 402. $6.00. 


The current interest in the philosophy of 
history gives a fresh significance to this early 
work of Bodin, written in 1565 at the age of 
thirty-six. It is more liberal than his better 
known Republic—(Sixtus V put it on the 
Index in 1590). The work displays superbly 
the transition of thought from the medieval to 
the modern world. On the one side is a cyclic 
interpretation of history coupled with the in- 


’ fluence of the stars and the spirit world. On 


the other, one meets with attempts at more 
scientific analyses, as in the effect of climate 
upon peoples and institutions. Criticism of the 
visions of Daniel leads Bodin to delineate a 
doctrine of progress. Most significant of all, 
perhaps, is the first clear appreciation of the 
concept of sovereignty, which Bodin uses in 
his classification of types of state. In this 
earlier work he shows preference for a limited 
monarchy; though he admired the city state of 
Geneva in the time of Calvin. Though he died 
in the Roman fold, Bodin shows the strong in- 
fluence upon him of Renaissance Platonism, 
Protestant Biblicism, and Judaism. 

Miss Reynolds’ scholarship as evidenced in 
her translation and notes is quite equal to the 
extraordinary learning of her humanist-sub- 
ject. This is the first complete English trans- 
lation of the Method (the fourth chapter only 
has been heretofore Englished, by Thomas Hey- 
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wood in the preface to his edition of Sallust in 
1608). There is an index, chiefly of proper 
names, and a bibliography. The Columbia 
University Press is to be congratulated for its 
fine typography; and also, of course, the editor 
of the ‘‘Records of Civilization’’ Series for 
selecting this work. 
Massey H. SHEPHERD, JR. 
Episcopal Theological School 


Sumerian Mythology: A Study of Spiritual and 
Literary Achievement in the Third Mil- 
lennium B.C. By 8. N. Kramer. Phila- 
delphia: American Philosophical Society, 
1944, pp. xiv +125. $2.00. 


It is a unique service both to the specialist in 
Near Eastern studies and to the inquiring 
layman that the American Philosophical So- 
ciety has performed in the publication of 
Sumerian Mythology as Volume XXI of its 
Memoirs. Under a grant from the Society, 
Professor Kramer spent three years studying 
some of the unpublished literary tablets and 
fragments in the Nippur Collection of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum. The tablets 
and fragments in Philadelphia together with 
those from the Nippur excavations in the 
Museum of the Ancient Orient in Istanbul 
number over two thousand and constitute more 
than two-thirds of the literary materials from 
ancient Sumeria in southern Mesopotamia. 
Their date is around 2000 B.C. This literature 
includes epics, myths, hymns, and proverbs, and 
comprises the primary sources for the religious 
beliefs of the Sumerians—concepts which were 
to influence subsequent religious thought in the 
Near East, extending even to Hebrew and 
Greek literature. Professor Kramer sees this 
volume as the introduction to a series, Studies 
in Sumerian Culture, which will contain re- 
constructed texts, translations, commentaries, 
and a comparative summary. 

The story of the decipherment of Sumerian 
should rate a place in an omnibook of true 
mystery detection. This book gives a good 
account of Rawlinson of the British Intelli- 
gence Service and of Edward Hincks, the Irish 
scholar who suspected that the cuneiform sys- 
tem of writing used in the Assyrian or Accadian 
inscriptions was actually non-Semitic in inven- 
tion. Hincks used bilingual inscriptions from 
the Ashurbanipal Library at Nineveh to begin 
the decipherement of this new old language of a 
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people who had vanished from listorical recol- 
lection. Thus preparation was made for the 
translation of the unilingual texts found later 
in the excavating of Sumerian city sites. Su- 
merian tablets number many thousands. They 
include economic, historical, lexical and literary 
materials. But Sumerologists able to read them 
are very few, a circumstance easily understood 
after reading Professor Kramer’s discussion of 
the linguistic and textual difficulties in the way 
of the translation of the literary sources in 
particular. Not least exciting in this chapter 
of scholarly sleuthing is Kramer’s own work in 
identifying about ‘‘six hundred and seventy-five 
uncopied and unpublished Sumerian literary 
pieces’’ and in his reconstruction of ‘‘the 
larger part of twenty-four Sumerian epics and 
myths’’ by fitting together, like jig-saw puzzle 
parts, fragments in Istanbul and Philadelphia. 

It is a cross-section of this mythological 
material which this volume makes available. 
Under Myths of Origins, the three types— 
creation of universe, organizations of universe, 
and creation of man—are illustrated. A sum- 
mary of cosmogonic concepts is derived from 
a number of texts such as the Gilgamesh poem 
and the myths ‘‘Cattle and Grain’’ and ‘‘ The 
Creation of the Pick-ax’’ in which, by way of 
introduction to the stories, the scribes set down 
current ideas about creation. The story of 
Emesh and Enten is a Sumerian version of the 
familiar theme of two quarreling brothers. In 
the Sumerian account of the creation of man, 
a text most difficult to reconstruct and in- 
terpret, Professor Kramer observes that man 
was formed of clay as in the Genesis 2 story, 
but his creation was for the purpose of reliev- 
ing the gods of working for their bread. The 
myths of Kur are dragon-killing hero stories 
like those sung in the sagas of all peoples, 
Several miscellaneous myths make up the final 
chapter. If the volume seems to end abruptly, 
the reader may well remember that it has been 
planned as the first of a series, or, equipped 
with the information newly gained in reading 
the book, he may profitably re-read the Intro- 
duction as a concluding summary. 

The plates are very clearly printed, well re- 
lated to the text, and admirably described. 


Should Professor Kramer be accused of oyer. 
emphasis upon the Sumerian contribution to 
world culture in its literary and religious de- 
velopments, it is an enthusiasm allowable to g» 
keen and indefatigable a worker in so exact} 
a labor. Indeed, who would not be tempted to 
extol ‘‘harmony-tongued Sumer’’ where 

There was no fear, no terror, 
Man had no rival. 


JEAN H. JoHNson 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The Attitude Towards Labor in Early Chris. 
tianity and Ancient Culture. By Arthur 
T. Geoghegan. Washington: Catholic 
versity Press, 1945, pp. xxviii + 250. $3.00, 


Father Geoghegan provides a valuable survey 
of the attitude toward labor and laboring 
people found in the writings of certain ancient 
cultures (classical Greco-Roman and first cen- 
tury Judaism) and in the documents of early 
Christianity (through the fifth century). The 
book is a convenient summary drawn from a 
rather wide field. 

Unfortunately its usefulness is somewhat 
limited by the uncritical handling of Old Testa- 
ment and New Testament materials. For ex- 
ample, there is no recognition of socio-cultural 
evolution, to say nothing of religious develop- 
ment, within the Old Testament epoch. To be 
regretted also is the lack of any material from 
other cultures and societies contemporary with 
the period covered, e.g., Semitic, Persian, Egyp- 
tian, and Teutonic; all of which must have 
contributed to the early Christian attitude to- 
ward labor. In other words, the author’s inves- 
tigation is based on an over-simplified premise, 
i.e., there was the Greco-Roman view of almost 
universal scorn (the author admits a few ex- 
ceptions) for manual labor which was flatly 
contradicted by the quite unrelated Judeo-Chris- 
tian tradition. 

The extensive bibliography is a valuable ad- 
junct to the main text of the volume. 

ALDEN DREW KELLEY 

Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 
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Therefore Stand. By Wilbur M. Smith. Boston: 
w. A. Wilde, 1945, pp. xxiv +614. $3.00. 


The author ‘‘is now teacher of English Bible 
at the Moody Bible Institute in Chicago, teach- 
ing apologetics, Biblical theology, and Christian 
Philosophy.’’ Also he is the editor of Pelou- 
pet’s Select Notes which is an annual commen- 
tary on the International Bible Lessons. He 
defines the purpose of his book as fourfold: 
(1) That ‘‘young men, whose faith in God and 
in the Bible has been shaken or destroyed by 
the years spent in collegiate institutions and 
universities . . . may find . . . a solid founda- 
tion on which a real and abiding faith might 
be built.’’ (2) That ‘‘believers who seek to 
defend the faith’’ may have ‘‘something which 
may provide adequate equipment for such an 
undertaking.’’ (3) That ‘‘Christians might 
be awakened out of the present spirit of in- 
difference, complacency, and compromise, which 
seems to rest so tragically upon the Christian 
Church today.’’ (4) That ‘‘those who are 
already believers in Christ’’ may have ‘‘con- 
firmation of their own Faith.’’ 

The book begins with a survey of the forces 
now attacking Christianity. It is clear that the 
writer includes in ‘‘the enemy’’ a number of 
theological professors and seminaries. These 
are indicted by name. This portion of the 
work is as fascinating reading as Mrs. Dilling’s 
Red Network and just about as mistaken. 

Next follows an appraisal of the results of 
the enemy’s destructive efforts and, by way of 
preparation for the main part of the book, a 
discussion of first century ‘‘ Greek civilization.’’ 
Then the author sets forth in order a defense 
of three basic ‘‘themes’’: Creation, the Res- 
surrection of Christ, and the Future Judgment. 
His apolegetic rests upon a literalistic and 
‘‘fundamentalistic’’ interpretation of the Bible. 
The arguments on behalf of the theses are not 
so much marshalled as called up in an un- 
disciplined and turbulent horde. 

It is doubtful whether this work will appear 
particularly convincing to those who cannot 
accept the author’s premises. Its interest to 
some readers may lie in a direction not fully 
anticipated by the writer, or at least not men- 
tioned among his explicit purposes; a conveni- 
ent summary of the viewpoint of fundamental- 
ist evangelical Christianity and what ean be 


said for it by a contemporary and fairly well- 
read person. Any tendency to underestimate 
the plausibility and appeal of this particular 
religious approach should be corrected in the 
light of the remarkable growth of the Varsity 
Fellowship on college campuses during recent 
years. 

Although the author states that it is his 
intention to avoid technical theological langu- 
age and to produce a book which ‘‘can be read 
by any intelligent person,’’ this laudable desire 
hardly seems to justify writing with so little 
regard for the ordinary conventions of literary 
construction and grammar, and in such a 
repetitive and verbose fashion. 

A. D. K. 


Thinking Where Jesus Thought. By Hillyer 
H. Straton. St. Louis: The Bethany Press, 
1945, pp. 254. $2.00. 


This collection of essays deals with such 
topics as Jesus’ view of his own Person, the 
nature of his teaching, the problem of evil, ap- 
plication of the Christian gospel, and new 
directions in Christian theology. Dr. Straton 
gives equal weight to the synoptic and Johan- 
nine traditions—he says that one represents the 
**extrovert’’ side of Jesus’ mind, the other the 
‘“introvert’’—and he indulges in a good deal of 
modernizing of the teaching. But he has read 
most of the leading critics, and his conserva- 
tism is reasoned and intelligent. He is by no 
means a fundamentalist; he would call himself 
a ‘‘biblical realist,’’ and he rightly believes 
that bridges of understanding and cooperation 
can be built between conservatives and liberals. 
Some of the essays originally appeared as ar- 
ticles in religious journals; others obviously 
were sermons. They are full of striking illus- 
trations and helpful insights. 

S. E. J. 


Readings in St. John’s Gospel (First and 
Second Series). By William Temple. Lon- 
don: Maemillan, 1945, pp. xxxiv + 412. 
$3.50. 


Archbishop Temple’s Readings, which were 
reviewed in this Review when they first ap- 
peared, are now presented in a convenient one 
volume edition. It has always puzzled some 
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of us how Dr. Temple could so easily dismiss 
most of the Johannine criticism of the past 
forty years and take the position that he did. 
For all that, the book embodies the author’s 
rich understanding of the Christian message, 
and even those who have been contaminated 
by Bacon, Bultmann and Bauer can read it 
with pleasure and profit. 
B J. 


Church History in the Light of the Saints. By 
Joseph A. Dunney. New York: Macmillan, 
1944, pp. viii+ 465. $2.75. 


The plan of this book is interesting, namely 
to tell the history of the Church by portraying 
an outstanding figure as the center for a brief 
account of each century. Unfortunately the 
book itself is marred by many inaccuracies and 
ruined by its Roman bias. The result is not a 
church history but merely another volume of 
Roman propaganda. 

Ww. F. W. 


Religious Commuities in the Episcopal Church 
and in the Anglican Church in Canada. 
Compiled by the Poor Clares of Reparation 
and Adoration. West Park: Holy Cross 
Press, pp. x +132. $1.00. 


The main part of this valuable booklet is a 
series of brief, but very informative, accounts 
of American and Canadian Religious Communi- 
ties. There is also an introduction giving a 
description of the Life for those churchmen 
(and they are many) who are ignorant con- 
cerning it. 

Ww. F. W. 


Eastern Catholic Worship. By Donald Att- 
water. New York: Devin-Adair Co., 1945, 
pp. 224. $2.50. 


Within the communion of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church there are some eight million ‘‘ Catho- 
lies of the Eastern Rites’’—about a million of 
them in the United States and Canada—who 


use the ancient liturgies of Eastern Christen. 
dom and thus are in their worship in agreement 
with the Orthodox and Separated Churches of 
the East rather than with the ‘‘ Western» 
Catholics with whom they have ecclesiastieg] 
unity. This volume gives us in attractive fop. 
mat English translations, with brief introdue- 
tions, of the several eucharistic rites so uged: 
Byzantine, Armenian, Coptic and Ethiopie 
(Alexandrian), Syrian and Maronite (Anti. 
chene), Chaldean and Malabar (East Syrian), 
It is frankly acknowledged that these texts 
are subject to the limitation that they are 
(save for the Byzantine) translations of trang. 
lations into Western tongues. Further, thege 
rites are in themselves less ‘‘standardized” 
than the Roman Mass has been since the Coup. 
cil of Trent. 
P. V. 


Preaching in the First Half Century of New 
England History. (Studies in Church Hig. 
tory, Vol. VI.) By Babette May Levy, 
Hartford: American Society of Church 
History, 92 Sherman St., 1945, pp. vii+ 
215. $2.00. 


This monograph, which won for its author 
the Brewer Prize awarded by the American 
Society of Church History, is a study of the 
printed sermons of some thirty Puritan min- 
isters of Massachusetts and Connecticut—Ox- 
ford or Cambridge trained or early Harvard 
graduates—prior to about 1680. One common 
misapprehension, at least, is corrected. The 
Puritan preacher was much less concerned to 
picture the sufferings of the wicked in the 
world to come than he was to bewail the de- 
generateness of his own time and place. The 
influence of the minister on politics and pub- 
lie life (through the election sermon) is prop- 
erly emphasized. Perhaps never has the pulpit 
exercised such spiritual sovereignty as in the § 
New England of the Puritan theocracy. 

P. V. N. 
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